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Message From President 


Waite this issue of the Journal marks 
the beginning of a new era during which 
it will be published under the auspices of 
the California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators, no one should 
infer that a change in editorial policies, 
in interest to classroom teachers, or in its 
original purposes will result. 

The consummation of the merger of 
the California Society for Secondary 
Education and the California Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Administra- 
tors occurred after years of study and 
planning and was prompted by the 
similarity of purposes, policies and 
memberships of the two organizations. 
It is believed that the merger will result 
in a more efficient organization, a wider 
circulation and use of the publications, 
and a greater contribution to the field of 
secondary education. 

The primary purpose of the Journal 
has been, and will continue to be, to pro- 
vide teachers and others in the front 
lines with practical help and information 
applicable to the job. Although the field 
of administration will doubtless receive 
some attention in these pages, all teach- 
ers should be assured that it is not the 
intent to convert the Journal into an 
administrative organ. This is prevented 
by the provisions agreed upon in the 
transfer of responsibilities and by the 
articles of incorporation. 

In recent years the members of our 
profession have been alternately dis- 
couraged and encouraged. The dis- 


couragements have come from the bitter, 
vicious, and for the most part, un- 
founded attacks upon the schools and 
school personnel. These periods of dis- 
couragement have been relieved by 
many evidences of faith and good will on 
the part of parents, laymen, national 
publications, and civic organizations. 

Most of the bond and school-tax 
measures presented to voters in recent 
months have been approved. Several 
articles exposing attacks upon the 
schools have been published and other 
gestures of support and appreciation 
have been made by intelligent thinking 
people. 

It may well be that in the long run 
these atacks will prove to be of benefit 
to us for not only have they caused us to 
re-evaluate our objectives and methods 
but they are causing us to unify our- 
selves in a manner which nothing else 
might do. 

It is to the further unification of all 
segments and levels of education in 
California that CASSA has dedicated 
itself this year. We pledge ourselves to 
join with other individuals and profes- 
sional organizations further to 
strengthen and to protect public educa- 
tion in California. 


W. Bruce KirKPATRICK 
President 

California Association of 
Secondary School 
Administrators 








EDITORIAL 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE NEXT HALF CENTURY 


L. an editoria! last year entitled “Let’s 
Look at the Record,” we called atten- 
tion to the amazing progress of second- 
ary education during the fifty-year 
period 1950-2000. During the next fifty 
years, the social scientists tell us, the 
tempo of social change will surely be 
dramatically accelerated. The secondary 
school of the year 2000 is likely to be 
far more different from the one of to- 
day than is the present institution from 
the one of 1900. What is likely to be the 
shape of things to come? 


NOW IS THE CRITICAL TIME 


Secondary education in the United 
States is now in “mid-passage.” It is in 
a critical period of tumultuous, uneven, 


and rapid growth. It is achieving adult- 
hood. This school for adolescents is 
itself in its adolescent stage of develop- 
ment, and, appropriately enough, is 
beginning to understand its students 
and to shape itself for them and in terms 
of their needs, rather than solely in 
adult terms. This erstwhile lusty infant, 
now entering its prepubertal years, will 
become a full-grown adult by the year 
2000. The intervening years will be 
critical ones, but none more so than 
those during the next decade. For it 
will be during this period that the 
swollen enrollment of the elementary 
school reaches the high school, pushing 
its population to an unprecedented peak, 
estimated at ten to twelve million by 
1960, as compared with the current fig- 
ure of six million. A great new physical 
plant will be constructed, a new staff of 
teachers and administrators trained, 
and a new curriculum developed to meet 


the needs of ail children who will remain 
to complete their secondary education. 


HOW WILL WE MEET THIS 
CHALLENGE? 


An unparalleled opportunity to influ- 
ence the shape of things to come offers 
itself to this generation of secondary 
educators, We are pleased to report 
that educational leadership in Califor- 
nia, backed by a long history of ac- 
complishment of which it is justifiably 
proud, continues to assert itself. 


PLANNING CONFERENCE 


Sixty leaders in secondary education 
met July 16, 17, and 18 in a work-plan- 
ning conference, under the joint leader- 
ship of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators, and 
with the assistance of the Co-operative 
Project in Educational Administration 
—Pacific Southwest Region—which is 
supported by the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation. They invited several eminent 
educators from elsewhere to sit with 
them in their deliberations concerning 
the kinds of issues, problems, and plan- 
ning with which we should now be con- 
cerned as we attempt to plan for the 
development of secondary education 
during the next half century. 

The Journal presents in this issue a 
report of the conference in order that 
its results may be widely shared and a 
basis provided for enabling all inter- 
ested secondary educators in the state 
actively to collaborate in a fundamental, 
long-term plan for improving secondary 
education in California. 

—R. N.B. 
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Report of 


California Planning 


Conference on 


Leadership in Secondary Education 


THEME: Secondary Education During the 
Next Half Century 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Background and purpose. — The 
reasons for calling the conference were 
outlined in the invitation to attend. 
After several months of planning and 
consulting with various groups, the 
Convening Committee* of the confer- 
ence issued an invitation to attend the 
conference to approximately eighty-five 
selected leaders who were considered 
to be broadly representative of second- 
ary education in California. This in- 
vitation read in part as follows : 


A small planning conference of educa- 
tional leaders in California is being called 
to provide opportunity for a critical ap- 
praisal of secondary education as it has de- 
veloped in this state and to lay plans to 
meet the needs of the next fifty years. 

The next decade may very well be a 
crucial one for secondary education in 
America as the unprecedented enrollment 
in the public elementary schools now begins 
to sweep into the secondary schools. With 
its abnormal increase in population, Cali- 
fornia may be confronted with problems 
even more acute than those in other parts 
of the nation. 

The growth in size and complexity of 
the modern secondary school over the past 
half century has placed school administra- 
tors in unusually strategic positions. The 
leadership they exert now in this present 

riod of fluidity and rapid growth will 
argely determine the kind of secondary 
education which may prevail for the next 
half century. 

The position of secondary administra- 
tors in California is merely illustrative of 
that of school administrators in the nation. 
In recognition of this, the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators in col- 
laboration with and by means of the sup- 
port of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation has 
embarked upon a comprehensive five-year 
study of the problems of school administra- 
tion in America. This study, known as the 


* Convening Committee: Robert N. Bush, chair- 
=a. Frank B. Lindsay, Norman B. Scharer, Fred T. 
hipp. 
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Co-operative Project in Educational Ad- 
ministration (CPEA), operates through 
regional centers. The western center, 
known as the Pacific Southwest Region 
(PSR) with headquarters at Stanford Uni- 
versity, covers the states of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. 

One of the key purposes and methods of 
operation of this study is to encourage ad- 
ministrative leaders to come together, to 
take stock, and to plan for the future. 

Since the problems of secondary educa- 
tion are in great need of critical study and 
development, the California Association 
of Secondary School Administrators 


(CASSA) and the State Department of 
Education have joined with the Kellogg 
Project staff of the Pacific Southwest Re- 
gion to call this California Planning Con- 


erence on Leadership in Secondary Edu- 
cation, July 16, 17, and 18. It will be held 
on the campus of Stanford University 
where the invited delegates will live and 
work together. 


Response to invitation. — Since this 
was to be a small working conference, at- 
tendance was limited to sixty. Of those 
who made reservations all but two at- 
tended. A complete Roster of Dele- 
gates may be found on pages 363-364. 

Special consultants. — In addition to 
the regular working delegates of the 
conference, the following special con- 
sultants served : 


Harold H. Fisher, Chairman, Hoover 
Library and Institute, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California 

C. B. Mendenhall, Professor of 
Secondary Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

Charles W. Sanford, Director, IIli- 
nois Curriculum Program, Ur- 
bana, Illinois 

George D. Strayer, Sr., Emeritus 
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Professor of Educational Adminis- 
tration, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City 

Ellsworth Tompkins, Specialist in 
Secondary-School Administration, 
U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


State Department of Education. — 
Representing the State Department of 
Education and providing continuing 
leadership for the conference were Roy 
E. Simpson, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Frank B. Lindsay of 
the Division of Secondary Education, 
and the members of his staff: Herbert 
Gwinn, William N. McGowan, M. E. 
Mushlitz, George L. Roehr, and Earl 
Sams. 


W orking plan of the conference.—The 
plan for the conference, as reflected in 
the program, was to provide basic data 
and stimulation through a few general 
sessions in which the consultants ana- 
lyzed the shape of things to come. The 
conference was then divided into five 
work groups of from ten to twelve per- 
sons with a chairman, recorder, and one 
or two consultants. Each of these 


groups addressed itself to one of the 
following five basic areas: 

1. Organization and Structure of the 
Secondary School 

2. Curriculum and Extracurriculum 
of the Secondary School 

3. Students, Student Needs and 
Guidance in the Secondary School 

4, The Staff of the Secondary School 

5. Secondary School-College Rela- 
tions 


Each of the five working groups met 
in four scheduled sessions of from one 
and a half to three hours. The groups 
also held unscheduled meetings. With 
this amount of uninterrupted working 
time, these groups surveyed the present 
status of secondary education in Cali- 
fornia with regard to the particular area 
assigned, discovered whatever data 
were lacking for a thorough understand- 
ing of it, defined the major issues and 
trends, identified the problems facing 
secondary education in the next decades, 
and suggested steps for attacking them. 
The general session on Friday attempt- 
ed to bring together the findings and 
recommendations resulting from this 
intensive period of work. 


PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE 


Wednesday, July 16, 1952 
eee Mire Bide Gs 0ic cn checcacccndsosie 


9:30 a.m.-11:00 a.m 


Welcome 


etatad once k chk oes Wkea ed entaaae Registration 


First General Session 
Frank B. Lindsay, Division of 
Secondary Education, California 
State Department of Education 
A. John Bartky, Dean, School of 
Education, Stanford University 


The Co-operative Project in Educational Ad- 


ministration—Pacific Southwest Region 


Purpose and Plan of the Conference 
Addresses 
The Challenge of the Conference 


Secondary Education During the Half 
Century 1950-2000 


William R. Odell, Director of 
Project and Professor of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University 
Robert N. Bush, Chairman, 
Convening Committee 


Roy E. Simpson, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of 
California 


Charles W. Sanford, Director, 
Illinois Curriculum Program 
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AR GO - ener: BEND Wank: oi ainsi sss ins Hea reneas one's aiid’ de vnce'd Meeting I of Work Groups 
Group A—Organization and Structure of the Secondary School 
Group B—Curriculum and Extracurriculum of the Secondary School 
Group C—Students, Student Needs and Guidance in the Secondary School 
Group D—The Staff of the Secondary School 
Group E—Secondary School-College Relations 


ee Ia os Pe aera hoy wow hs ndnnsnnedaene omecnesweakbaed Social Hour 


aeRO tN ey oan hla ne dacs 40 8p Gh bak a Mee ae eb Second General Session 
Chairman A. John Bartky 
Address: America and the World Scene 
1950-2000 H. H. Fisher, Chairman, Hoover 


Institute and Library, Stanford 
University 


Thursday, July 17, 1952 
RD i iis Boiss DARED imalsd ss Sows sachs oo ce bN0s wo eae Third General Session 
William R. Odell 
George D. Strayer, Sr., Emeri- 
tus, Professor of Education, 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


10:00 a.m.-12 :00 Meeting II of Work Groups 
Re ie es Pei a es old dos Slt». Sede Ne Meeting III of Work Groups 


nn saws ba viaseovabs>sennenvetiaawerniaeee Fourth General Session 


Fred T. Shipp, Professor of Edu- 
cation, San Francisco State Col- 
lege 


Address: Educational Administration, 1950-2000 Ellsworth Tompkins, Special- 
ist, Educational Administration, 
U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


a NN ok, 20S ek Raadtinssaendawenewal Meeting of the Chairmen and 
Recorders of Work Groups and 
Members of the Action Commit- 
tee of the Conference 


Friday, July 18, 1952 
NIN 0 5s cb winlcunabw kn addenSakew em esaee Meeting IV of Work Groups 


11:00 am.-12:00 Meeting of Chairmen and Re- 
corders of Work Groups and 
Members of the Action Commit- 
tee of the Conference 


RR ee I i 5 PWR Nei sia snencn cn sccaccsedegsacens Final Planning Session of 
Conference 
Chairman Roy E. Simpson 


Reports of Working Groups Chairmen of Groups 


Report of Action Committee George E. Dotson, Chairman, 
Action Committee 


Summary and Implications Robert N. Bush 
Closing the Conference Roy E. Simpson 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
The speeches given at the General Sessions of the Conference are reproduced 
either in full or in summary form in the following five articles. 





America and the World Scene, 1950-2000 


Boeven years before the Declaration 
of Independence, one of the most hard- 
headed of the founders of this Republic 
expressed his views on the destiny of 
America. In 1765 John Adams wrote, 
“I always consider the settlement of 
America with reverence and wonder, as 
the opening of a grand scheme and de- 
sign in Providence for the illumination 
and emancipation of the slavish part of 
mankind all over the earth.” 

The America that Washington, 
Adams, Franklin, and Jefferson started 
on its way has entered the second half 
of the twentieth century by all odds the 
wealthiest and, militarily, one of the two 
most powerful nations on the world 
scene, 

It enters this momentous period 
when the revolutionary forces in sci- 
ence, technology, social, and political 
life are driving us toward world co- 
operation in economic, political, and 
cultural affairs. So great is the pressure 
of interdependence that some form of 
world order to facilitate such co-opera- 
tion is bound to come either by agree- 
ment or by force, either with us, or in 
spite of us. The needs of the second 
half of the century will not be satis- 
fied by institutions for political and 
economic co-operation unless those in- 
stitutions are supported by a growing 
awareness of our common humanity ex- 
pressed in the religious concept of the 
brotherhood of man. 

A great many of the twentieth-cen- 
tury Americans who dispose of all this 
national wealth and power are appalled 
by the very thought of world unity and 
turn with horror from all such talk as 
“the illumination and emancipation of 
mankind all over the earth.” To these 
confused and worried souls such a mis- 
sion is no “scheme and design in Provi- 
dence,” as John Adams saw it, but a 
sinister heresy, inspired either by un- 


By HAROLD H. FISHER 





e@ Education cannot be properly viewed 
out of the context of the culture in which it 
occurs. For that reason, any prophecy con- 
cerning its development in the coming half 
century ought to be made with reference to 
what is likely to be the nature of the na- 
tional and international scene during that 
period. The critical nature of the task 
facing the United States, and the insepa- 
rable connection of that assignment with 
educational development is clearly and elo- 
quently presented by Dr. Fisher in his 
statement “America and the World Scene, 
1950-2000.” 

Dr. Harold H. Fisher is Chairman of the 
Hoover Library and Institute, Stanford 
University, where he has also been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Department of 
History since 1924. His particular field of 
historical scholarship is Russia, concern- 
ing which he has written extensively. He 
is also widely known as a radio commen- 
tator, broadcasting regularly over station 
KNBC on the program, “World Affairs Are 
Your Affairs.” 





patriotic internationalists or by Com- 
munists. 

The basic issue before American 
education in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century is how to preserve the 
freedoms to which this nation was dedi- 
cated and how to use them under con- 
ditions of revolutionary change and 
against the opposition of those who, in 
the pursuit of power, would destroy 
these freedoms or through ignorance 
and lack of faith would surrender them. 

It is no accident, but a symptom of 
our time, that within a period of two 
weeks the New York Times should 
carry stories about demands for school- 
textbook revision in three different 
parts of the world. Communist leaders 
in Czechoslovakia demand that stand- 
ard secondary-school textbooks be re- 
vised for the third time in three years. 
A prominent leader of the Péron dicta- 
torship in the Argentine announces the 
formation of a committee to revise all 
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textbooks in Buenos Aires province. In 
California and elsewhere unofficial 
groups are demanding that textbooks be 
revised. In all three cases—the Com- 
munist dictators, the Argentine dicta- 
tors, and the self-starting censors of Cal- 
ifornia—the objectives are similar. All 
profess to fear that the young people will 
be seduced away from loyalty to their 
countries by foreign or international in- 
fluences. The Czech Communists are 
afraid of foreign brands of democracy 
and what they call “cosmopolitanism.” 
The Argentines are afraid that treason 
will be germinated in the children’s souls 
by reading Grimm’s fairy tales, Mark 
Twain’s novels, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s aphorisms. And our own censors 
are afraid that the loyalty of our young 
people will be undermined if they learn 
about the United Nations and if they 
are taught, as UNESCO recommends, 
to know and respect the cultures of 
other lands. 

Will our educational system be able 
to produce a leadership and a level of 
enlightenment that will stand firm 
against these fears so that we may use 
our national wealth and power in such 
a way that the advancing world order 
will be based on a faith in freedom? 

No thoughtful person is likely to deny 
that one of the most important develop- 
ments on the world scene is what can 
be most briefly described as the inter- 
nationalization of national problems. 
Civil rights and foreign policy are out- 
standing issues in this American elec- 
tion year of 1952. Civil rights is a com- 
munity issue, a state issue, and a na- 
tional issue. It is also a world issue of 
the deepest seriousness. Those whom 
we speak of as “minorities” are the ma- 
jority on the world scene. How we be- 
have toward our minorities will pro- 
foundly affect how the world majority 
behaves toward its minorities, of whom 
we Americans are one. 

As to foreign policy, this is no longer 
merely a matter of diplomacy; it in- 
volves a vastly complex relationship of 
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the production and exchange of goods 
and services between us and other coun- 
tries, the exchange of persons and skills 
and knowledge—of what John Adams 
called “illumination.” So important 
have these relationships become that 
many citizens of other countries have 
said that their future is likely to be 
more influenced by American elections 
than their own. 

All this has not been dreamed up by 
starry-eyed internationalists or red con- 
spirators. This situation is the result of 
the pooling of the skills and energies of 
scientists, inventors, engineers, busi- 
nessmen, workingmen, farmers and, by 
no means least—teachers who set all of 
these people on the path of achieve- 
ment. We are now engaged in a great 
struggle to decide whether this inter- 
nationalization of national problems 
will result in what John Adams spoke 
of as the “illumination and emancipa- 
tion of the slavish part of mankind all 
over the earth” or in shutting out the 
light by curtains of fear and by the regi- 
mentation of thought and action in the 
name of security. 

Educators do not have to be told that 
they have heavy responsibilities in deal- 
ing with the tensions which this world 
revolution creates and which are re- 
flected in the struggle for the minds of 
men. The question is where to begin. 
I should like to suggest four places 
where we can meet some of our respon- 
sibilities : 

One job is to combat fear. We are 
living in a revolution that involves 
every country in the world and touches 
every aspect of human experience. Such 
an upheaval is bound to create insecur- 
ity and inspire fear. And the situation 
is likely to get worse before it gets better 
because we are probably nearer the be- 
ginning of this revolution than its end. 

Insecurity causes some of us to try 
to escape from the repercussions of this 
upheaval by withdrawing, by trying to 
assert Our independence of it, by in- 
sulating ourselves from the effects of 
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the changes that disturb us. Another 
effect of fear is to cause us to try to 
achieve security by using all our ener- 
gies to become stronger than others and 
thus to be able to compel them to co- 
operate on our terms. 

The most militant Communists and 
the most militant anti-Communists use 
both of these methods with equal ruth- 
lessness. Both use the instability of the 
revolutionary situation to justify their 
denials of freedom, their insistence on 
their infallibility, and their claims to 
monopoly of power. 

So far as I know, there is no way to 
escape the sense of insecurity such a 
revolution must inevitably produce. 
Nor is there a way to avoid meeting, 
head on, the threat of the pro-Commu- 
nist or the anti-Communist totalitar- 
ians. But the defense of free investiga- 
tion and discussion carried out with 
patience, persistence, and courage will 
prevent this fear from turning into 
panic which would end in the surrender 
of freedom. 

A second job is to make better edu- 
cational use than we have done of the 
new media of communication. Totali- 
tarians, whose purpose is not to educate 
but to indoctrinate, have shown origi- 
nality and great skill in the use of these 
media for the evil purpose of propa- 
gating lies and warping minds. The 
American entertainment industry has 
a record of notable, if uneven, achieve- 
ments in the use of these media. The 
universities have occasionally given a 
perfunctory recognition of the existence 
of the new media as features of contem- 
porary life about which students may 
learn something if they are sufficiently 
curious. But, in general, and with some 
notable exceptions, the universities do 
not encourage the exploration and ex- 
ploitation of the media except for vo- 
cational purposes. Yet these media, 
used with imagination and sound 
scholarship, offer a most effective means 
of spreading knowledge of the ways of 
life of the peoples of the world, par- 
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ticularly those of Asia and Africa and 
the Middle East whom we have neg- 
lected in our curricula and of whom we 
know so little. 

So long as scholars, administrators, 
and the public regard efforts to improve 
the traditional methods of instruction 
as futile or shocking or subversive; so 
long as educators regard motion pic- 
tures, radio, and television as beneath 
their dignity ; so long as institutions of 
higher and secondary education do not 
make budgetary provision for their use, 
we shall be failing to take full advantage 
of one of the greatest potential assets of 
mass education. 

A third suggestion is that we give 
greater recognition than we have here- 
tofore to the world significance in the 
second half of the twentieth century of 
our experiment in mass education. One 
of the deepest aspirations of the awak- 
ened peoples of the world is for educa- 
tion. The Communists put mass educa- 
tion high on the program. The promise 
of a new world culture based on equal- 
ity and peaceful co-operation among 
peoples does more to win friends and 
supporters for the cause of communism 
in many parts of the world than the 
intimidation by military power and the 
subversive conspiracies about which we 
hear so much. But Communist mass 
education has the fatal attributes of dic- 
tatorship—the claim of omniscience by 
the rulers and the denial to those whom 
they rule of freedom of the mind and 
dignity of the spirit. 

The American experience in mass ed- 
ucation cannot, of course, be applied 
without change in all the economically 
and educationally underdeveloped coun- 
tries which are now asking to be allowed 
to have a place in the broad front of 
world progress. We have, however, the 
great privilege and opportunity to make 
our experience available and, in co- 
operation with the educational leaders of 
these lands, to adapt that experience to 
the needs and conditions of those 
peoples. This we are doing. The Ameri- 
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can school system and California in par- 
ticular, have had much experience in 
dealing with the educational problems 
of people with different cultural back- 
grounds. If we are willing to share our 
experience, we must do so not on the 
basis of our superiority and infallibility 
but on a basis of shared experience, as 
John Dewey has expounded it, and on 
the basis of equal participation in John 
Adams’ mission of illumination and 
emancipation. By co-operation on these 
terms we shall not only be true to the 
faith of our Founding Fathers, but we 
shall enrich the content of our educa- 
tion by a greater understanding of and 
sympathy for the peoples of whom we 
know so little but who make up the 
majority of the population of this planet 
and with whom we must live in greater 
intimacy during the next half century. 
We might take as our guide what the 
editor of the Overland Monthly wrote 
in 1869 in the face of the anti-Chinese 
agitation in California: “We have but 
one national characteristic, and that is 


freedom. The tendency of our institu- 


tions is not to make men alike. Our 
future glory and safety lie in this: that 
we do not undertake to harmonize all 
classes, and assimilate races, but to edu- 
cate men... .” 

A final suggestion is that as we face 
this new world that the free minds of 
men are creating, we draw more deeply 
than we have in recent years on that in- 
spired faith of our forefathers, who 
dared to bring forth “on this continent 
a new nation, conceived in Liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal.” The test as to 
whether a nation, so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure has been 
transferred to a new testing ground. 

The world revolution of our time has 
moved the scene of the struggle for the 
freedom and dignity of the individual 
from the local or national group to the 
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great society of mankind. We Ameri- 
cans face the truly hard tasks of trying 
to see ourselves not as a separate and 
privileged element but as a part of a 
world community, of seeing ourselves 
as the trustees of the freedoms which we 
cherish but in which all men have a right 
to share. ““We can preserve our freedom 
now,” as John Macmurray tells us, 
“only by sharing it.” 

Professor Macmurray emphasizes 
that there is not one form of world unity 
but two. One is political and legal, and 
this is the business of politics. The other 
is the unity of human fellowship, and 
the laws of friendship are its conditions. 
The promotion of human fellowship is 
the business of education. 

Communist and anti-Communist to- 
talitarians all pay tribute to the impor- 
tance of this relation between human 
fellowship and freedom by the violence 
of their attacks on such institutions as 
UNESCO, which aim at breaking down 
the barriers between peoples so that 
man may speak to man directly as he 
speaks to his neighbor without having 
to pass through the channels of govern- 
ment or party. It is only by encouraging 
people to speak to people that the moral 
and spiritual conditions of human fel- 
lowship can be developed. 

On the world scene in the second half 
of the twentieth century history has 
given America the opportunity to lead 
in deepening this sense of human fellow- 
ship which will lessen, and may at last 
overcome class hatreds, national sus- 
picions, racial and religious intolerance. 

Only in this way can we realize the 
destiny of America that John Adams 
saw—‘‘that grand scheme and design in 
Providence for the illumination and 
emancipation of the slavish part of man- 
kind.” Only in this way can the area of 
freedom be enlarged and only by its 
enlargement will our own freedom be 
preserved. 
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By GEORGE D. STRAYER, SR. 


I am not a prophet of doom: I ama 
prophet of progress.” Dr. Strayer 
sketched the progress of the past fifty 
years in the expectation that we would 
support his affirmation “that there are 
still worlds to conquer and that they will 
be conquered.” Fifty years ago we had, 
in the United States, elementary schools 
and some high schools, and these not 
very good. One half of all the boys and 
girls enrolled in the first grade ended 
their schooling by the time they reached 
the seventh grade. The program was 
highly restricted and formal, with little 
meaning except for those who dealt in 
abstractions, little related to the world 
in which pupils lived, and from which 
only a few went on to higher education. 
The curriculum offered almost nothing 
of significance in science, little in art 
or music, little or nothing in the field 
of health or physical education, and 
there was almost no vocational educa- 
tion. The teacher’s idea of teaching was 
to expose pupils to these formal ex- 
periences, and if they made good, praise 
them—and if they did not make good, 
first, retard them, then teach them that 
they were failures, and then eliminate 
them from school. Good boys and girls 
learned ; bad boys and girls failed. 

There were few laboratories or shops, 
only an occasional library, almost no 
gymnasiums or auditoriums, practically 
no cafeterias, no visual aids except illus- 
trations in books. There were few, if 
any, community contacts except acci- 
dental ones. 

The school staff fifty years ago was 
not professional. The standard was two 
years of professional training beyond 
high school, and a great percentage of 
teachers did not have even that qualifi- 
cation. There were no professional 
salaries and practically no tenure, no 
retirement, no pensions. The programs 
were financed locally. We are just now 





@ Still young, vigorous and creative in 
mind and spirit, Dr. George D. Strayer, Sr., 
after more than a full decade of retire- 
ment, responded eagerly to the challenge 
of prophesying the shape of public educa- 
tion by the year 2000. He is a prophet of 
progress and optimism. He believes in the 
future and is willing to outline in detail 
what he believes the future holds. His 
record over the years in the famous surveys 
which have touched almost all segments 
of American education is unbelievably 
good. He recently told your editor that he 
never said in his surveys what the local 
group wanted him to say, but rather what 
he saw and the needs of the situation as 
he viewed them in perspective. On many 
oceasions, he commented, he was bitterly 
attacked at the time. But one of his richest 
professional satisfactions has been, he re- 
counts, to see his recommendations real- 
ized ten, fifteen, and sometimes twenty- 
five years later. 

Dr. Strayer is Emeritus Professor of Ed- 
ucational Administration, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, where he served 
continuously since he received his Ph.D. 
there in 1905. He has directed surveys 
in all parts of the United States, served as 
president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, written extensively in the field of 
school administration, and has long been 
considered one of the great pioneers in 
the professionalization of American edu- 
cation. 





on our way to an understanding of the 
responsibility of the state and of the 
methods which should be employed in 
providing adequate support for the 
schools. The government of the schools 
was in the hands primarily of persons 
who had secured their offices through 
allegiance to some particular political 
group. In the light of the experience of 
the past fifty years we may reasonably 
look forward to comparable achieve- 
ments in the years that lie ahead. 

As to the scope of education in the 
years between now and 2000, we will 
have, first of all, a school system that 
will provide institutionalized educa- 
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tional opportunity for all boys and girls 
—from three years of age totwenty. We 
now know that children by six years of 
age have in very many cases received a 
kind of education which may handicap 
them during the rest of their lives. There 
is no more important period in education 
than that between the ages of three and 
six. There will be common acceptance 
of the idea that education of the younger 
children is a very important part of the 
whole enterprise. The period of formal 
education will, for the great majority of 
boys and girls, be extended to twenty 
years of age. We will organize this op- 
portunity with regard to the places 
where, in the total organized effort, the 
division naturally comes. We will in 
large degree get rid of the traditional 
eight years or the traditional six and 
four years of school. If there is any one 
spot at which there is indicated a natural 
transition, it is at approximately six- 
teen years of age, when we should have 
accomplished the job of fundamental 
general education for all boys and girls. 
There is no good reason for prolonging 
the major enterprise of general educa- 
tion beyond sixteen, and there is every 
reason for beginning to think of the 
necessity for making provision for a dif- 
ferentiated education beyond sixteen. 
This would mean that we would have a 
lower school for children three to six 
years of age, and possibly include in it 
the first two years that we now associate 
with the elementary school. We would 
have a four-year elementary, a four-year 
intermediate school, an upper four 
years, the “6-4-4 plan.” 

The merit of this plan lies in the neces- 
sity that arrives at approximately six- 
teen years of age for affording provision 
for making decisions and then having a 
sufficient period of education beyond 
that level so that we may prepare many 
of the boys and girls—probably 80 per- 
cent of them—for work with salable 
skills. It is possible with this organiza- 
tion so to develop the scholarly approach 
or the professional interest and prepara- 
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tion that there could be two years saved 
out of the careers of those going on to 
universities for scholarly work or for 
professional education. Why should 
secondary education be carried on in any 
university? It now is. We will do the 
job of secondary education for the most 
part locally or segregate it as secondary 
education until the job is done. Then 
upon entrance to the universities young 
people will be ready to go into the pro- 
fessional schools or ready to undertake 
scholarly work. We shall have less of 
departmentalization; we shall empha- 
size common learnings ; we shall find a 
way to provide general education for all 
boys and girls related to the society in 
which they are members, while we dif- 
ferentiate among them by providing a 
program suited to those who are to enter 
the world of work and provide a maxi- 
mum of opportunity for those who are 
to continue their work in the universi- 
ties. We shall probably provide work 
experience for all boys and girls, which 
should be a part of general education— 
not to exploit children, but to enable 
them to understand what is involved in 
the work of those who produce. We 
shall move out of the classroom and even 
out of the school into the world around 
by way of work experience and camp 
experience, thereby providing a variety 
of contacts that will help children to 
understand the world in which they live. 

So far as the teaching process is con- 
cerned, we shall make a major change 
in our procedures. It will certainly be 
concerned with individual boys and 
girls. We will carry conviction in our 
public support of the proposal that a 
teacher cannot work well with more 
than 20 to 25 pupils, because he must 
respond to every individual in the group. 
There will be very many groups of no 
more than four or five in order that they 
may have the remedial instruction which 
will save them and save society. We 
shall need—and we shall have—ap- 
proximately twice as many teachers per 
hundred or thousand of population as 
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we now have. We shall provide the 
teachers with resource persons who 
come into a situation that is vital and 
real to furnish the extended knowledge 
and understanding that may be needed 
in the solution of real problems. 

We will no longer think of boys and 
girls as failures because they do not 
meet some artificial standard of achieve- 
ment. The job of education will be to 
secure for all boys and girls the satis- 
faction which comes from achievement 
—from whatever growth or progress 
they make. We shall have sympathy 
and understanding based on the knowl- 
edge of psychology of learning and the 
psychology of the emotions. We will 
sincerely and honestly develop a school 
system in which self-reliance is the cri- 
terion, where social competence is quite 
as significant as intellectual achieve- 
ment, where economic efficiency is a 
goal, and where civic responsibility is 
expected of all. 

We will have schools where people 


are expected to live and play and work 
like normal human beings. We will 
have a great variety of opportunities in 
libraries and laboratories and shops ; we 
will have visual aids, community con- 
tacts, camps—all of this will be the 


school environment. The school will 
not be something outside of the com- 
munity ; it will be a part of the commu- 
nity. We will have 1 situation in which 
we will expect intelligent citizens not 
merely to assent to what is proposed 
for their consideration, but to contribute 
to the development of the program. 

As to the professional staff, we will 
overcome one of the greatest of all the 
handicaps under which we currently 
labor. Teachers will be selected by a 
process that will seek to discover those 
who have the desirable qualifications be- 
fore we have expended a large part of 
their energy and of our resources on 
their education. There will be a screen- 
ing before anybody enters upon a pro- 
gram of preparation for teaching. One 
factor will be contact with children and 
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an evaluation of how certainly the pro- 
spective teacher is able to get the kind of 
responses that we hope for from boys 
and girls. We shall see that teachers are 
inducted into the service and not thrown 
into a classroom with little or no recon- 
ciliation between the theories which 
they have learned and the practice in 
which they will indulge. We shall grad- 
ually induct them into the profession. 
We have learned in the past fifty years 
that there is a professional content and 
professional knowledge and_ insight 
which does not come merely by having 
a liberal education and then being made 
a practitioner. We shall need more, not 
less, of professional education. Fifty 
years from now the common expectancy 
will be for a period of education that will 
be four years beyond the completion of 
the period that ends at twenty. 

We shall continue to recognize the 
desirability of having teachers equally 
well prepared to work at any level in 
the school system. A _ well-prepared 
teacher for the first three grades needs 
more education, both professional and 
general, than that necessary for a teacher 
currently assigned to a subject in many 
of our secondary schools. There will 
be no distinction as to the need for pro- 
fessional education as between one level 
and another. 

We shall enjoy professional salaries ; 
teachers will be recognized as a profes- 
sional group. We shall upgrade them 
and encourage them to move through 
and up within the system. We shall ex- 
pect teachers to participate more fully 
in local community activities. 

We shall finance the program even 
more generously than we do currently. 
We will get rid of the notion that there 
is a fixed sum of money available for 
education. The only limit to the amount 
of money that we can spend will be de- 
termined by the community’s, the 
state’s, and the nation’s idea of what 
they want to have accomplished in edu- 
cation. We, the people, can have as 
much education as we want and can 
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have it as well supported as we desire. beyond any equalized program. We 
We shall equalize the support of educa- shall govern the situation by keeping 
tion further among the many localities. education developing as that unique 
We shall make allowances in our system function among our government func- 
of state support for variations that occur _ tions which has in it the promise of the 
and support costs that lie outside of and _ future. 





SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION IN THE USS. 
DURING 1951-52 


Following are highlights of an address by U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Earl J. McGrath to the Fifteenth International Conference on Public Education, 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 7-16, 1952. 


School district reorganization.—During 1951-52 the total number of local school 
administrative units in the 48 states dropped from approximately 78,000 to 72,000. 
Ten years ago there were 115,000. 

Source of educational support—Funds for public elementary and secondary 
education are derived chiefly from the general county and local property tax, 
which provides about 57 percent of the $5% billion expended in 1949-50. State 
appropriations constitute 40 percent, and the remaining 3 percent comes from 
federal sources. 

Support of higher education.—Of the approximately $1.8 billion available an- 
nually for educational and general purposes of higher education—slightly more 
than half of which amount is for public institutions—the federal government pro- 
vided in 1949-50 (including tuition for veterans) approximately 29 percent, state 
governments 27 percent, local governments 3 percent, students 22 percent, and other 
sources 19 percent. 

Adult education—In the area of adult education, several fact-finding surveys 
were started under grants from the Ford Foundation. One survey revealed that 
there had been an increase of approximately 50 percent in the enrollment of public 
school adult education programs from 1947 to 1951. 

Curriculum trends——There is more active praticipation of parents in the school 
program (a) on local curriculum committees, both city-wide and for the individual 
school; (b) on state curriculum committees; and (c) on committees in towns and 
cities throughout the country. There are efforts to show that schools are teaching 
the fundamental skills better than in the past. A growing emphasis is being given 
to the use of natural and human resources in the community. Recoeas experimenta- 
tion in civic education is working in the direction of providing more laboratory 
experiences in citizenship for pupils. To induct school youth into active civic life, 
arrangements are made for their co-operation with adults in workng to improve 
the community. 

Health programs for school children—A report of school health services in 
the 3,400 cities with a population of 2,500 and above indicates a considerable increase ; 
91 percent of these school systems now provide medical and dental examinations ; 
63 percent have school physicians ; 85 percent have nurses; and 40 percent, dentists. 

School lunches.—School lunch programs which were supported in part from 
federal funds reached 9,400,000 pupils in the school year 1951282, as compared with 
6,016,000 in 1947, and 3,762,000 in 1944. A majority of the new school construction 
peceee provides school lunch facilities. It is estimated that expenditures for school 

unches, including federal, state and local funds, as well as payments by students, 
amount to 8.3 percent of the total expenditure for the educational program. 

Youth movements——More than 66 percent of all public high schools schedule 
pupil activities as an integral part of the school day by means of the activity period ; 
approximately 75 percent of these schools have some form of student council through 
which the pupils participate in school government. 

Extended school services.—The extension of school programs represents a new 
trend in education. Greater flexibility in planning for children has resulted in such 
new developments as after-school programs, an open schoolhouse on Saturdays, 
or a four-to-eight-week session providing recreational activities during the summer 
months with day camps or camping sites owned and operated by the schools. Several 
states have established state-financed programs to stimulate these activities. 
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By CHARLES W. SANFORD 


_, Re education has taken long 
strides forward during the past fifty 
years. It should take longer strides for- 
ward during the next fifty years. These 
strides should be concerned with every 
phase of secondary education, grades 
7-14. In this paper, primary attention 
will be focused upon key factors related 
to (1) who should be educated in our 
secondary schools? (2) what learning 
experiences should be provided through 
the subject and service areas offered? 
and (3) how should the learning ex- 
periences be provided? Some attention 
will be given to the reasons as to why 
the proposals are made in connection 
with the development of these three 
questions. 

Before plunging into the questions 
mentioned, we should sketch a few esti- 
mates regarding conditions which will 
affect secondary education in our society 
during the next fifty years. Such esti- 
mates serve as one type of guidepost. 
When observed, they chart our course 
close to the needs of our society. 


ESTIMATES REGARDING CONDITIONS IN 
OUR SOCIETY WHICH WILL AFFECT 
SECONDARY EDUCATION?! 


1. Our national security will be 
threatened for many, if not all, of the 
next fifty years. While working for 
peace, we will leave no stone unturned 
to strengthen our national security. 

2. There will be from 3.5 to 4 million 
men in the armed forces. 

3. Young men will be drafted for mil- 
itary training before they are twenty 
years old. 

4. Educational careers will be inter- 
rupted, entrance into gainful occupa- 
tions delayed, and marriages postponed 

1Sanford, Charles W., Hand, Harold C., and 
Spalding, Willard B. (Editors), The Schools and 
Nationa ’ Security, Illinge Secondary School Curricu- 
lum Program Bulletin - 16. Co "points i 1951, by 


the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Points 1-12 were 
adapted from the material  pecsemted in chapter 8. 





@ The article by Charles W. Sanford on 
secondary education during the next half- 
century is longer and more detailed than 
those usually presented in the Journal. 
However, because it is such a rich store- 
house of fact, experience and vision we 
feel that it should be shared in its entirety 
by our readers. It is the type of document 
that ought to be preserved for the record, 
and will surely be widely used by educators 
both in the colleges and universities and 
in the public schools. 

Dr. Sanford is Associate Dean, College 
of Education, University of Illinois and 
Director of the Illinois Curriculum Pro- 
gram. He is also Deputy Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the State of Illi- 
nois. He was, prior to joining the faculty 
of the University of Illinois, a teacher and 
administrator in the public schools of that 
state. He was for eleven years principal of 
University High School, Urbana, Illinois. 
He received his Ph.D. degree in Education 
from the University of Illinois in 1933. He 
and Willard Spalding wrote <arlier in the 
year for the Journal, “The Illinois Second- 
ary School Curriculum Program” (Jan- 
uary 1952). 





in many instances. Many people will 
find it very difficult, if not impossible, 
to make normal plans for the future. 

5. Manpower shortages will be ex- 
tremely acute during a part of the 
period. Competition for workers will be 
sharp. 

6. More women will be employed 
during a large part of this period. Many 
of these will be married women. A con- 
siderable number of homes will be dis- 
rupted. 

7. We shall have in varying degrees 
of intensity the constant threat of in- 
flation. 

8. We shall have various types of 
wage, price, and credit controls imposed. 

9. There will be attempts to secure 
allies in various parts of the world; in 
many, if not most cases, these allies will 
require economic and military aid. 
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10. Taxes will be high during the en- 
tire period. 

11. Civil defense programs for dis- 
aster control will continue to be estab- 
lished. 

12. There will be tensions of many 
types in the population as a consequence 
of these and other conditions. 

13. Improved, rapid means of trans- 
portation will provide world contacts 
and education for many people. 

14. Medicine and surgery will extend 
the life span of our citizenry. 

15. Leisure time will be extended 
with an accompanying emphasis upon 
improved libraries, movies, television, 
and sports. 

16. Homes and: school buildings will 
doubtless be livable beyond our present 
ability to visualize. 


What do these estimates and other 
factors which will be cited later on mean 
for secondary education during the next 
fifty years? 


WHO SHOULD BE EDUCATED IN OUR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


The American public secondary 
school is supposed to serve all the chil- 
dren of all the people of the local com- 
munity. This belief on the part of the 
American people is grounded in two 
convictions. One, the American people 
are convinced of the validity of the ethic 
which asserts that all human beings are 
of supreme — hence of equivalent — 
moral worth; on this ethic they base 
their ideal of equality of educational op- 
portunity. Two, the American people 
want all youth to become good citizens ; 
since they believe that good citizenship 
in all of its many aspects should be en- 
gendered by the secondary school, they 
believe that all youth should attend high 
school. 

To enable every boy and girl to de- 
velop to the highest level of which he or 
she is innately capable—“to make the 
most of one’s self,” as the vernacular has 
it—and to educate every boy and girl so 
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that the community will be made a better 
place in which to live are phrases which 
quite accurately sum up the expectation 
which the American people generally 
hold in reference to their secondary 
schools. 

Obviously, it is only as its guiding 
philosophy is in all respects consistent 
with this societal expectation that any 
local, state, or national program of cur- 
riculum development can be said to be 
validly conceived. 

This expectation, that all youth 
should be served by the secondary 
school, poses certain practical problems 
which are of the first order of signifi- 
cance. One is the problem of determin- 
ing the extent to which the local school 
is, in fact, attracting and retaining to 
graduation all the youth of the com- 
munity not otherwise enrolled in private 
or special-purpose institutions designed 
for boys and girls of secondary-school 
age. No public secondary-school faculty 
which takes seriously this basic societal 
expectation will willingly permit itself 
to be in ignorance of the facts about the 
holding power of the institution which 
has been entrusted to it. Instead, the 
members of such a faculty will recognize 
that their stewardship imposes upon 
them the obligation of knowing, instead 
of guessing, what the local facts actually 
are in this important regard. 

Not only will such a faculty insist 
upon knowing how many of the ele- 
mentary-school graduates begin high 
school and how many of these enrollees 
continue through to the completion of 
grade 12 or 14; they will also attempt 
to discover which boys and girls typi- 
cally tend either never to enroll in or 
to drop out of high school. They will 
desire these data because they will be 
determined so far as possible to discover 
why these youth either do not enroll or 
decide to quit high school. They will 
recognize that only as they discover 
these causes can they be maximally in- 
telligent in so modifying the institution 
over which they preside as to make it 
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durably attractive to all the youth of the 
community. 

The acceptance of this desire imposes 
tremendous responsibilities upon the 
American high school. At present, less 
than half of the youth of high-school age 
complete grade 12 and most high schools 
do not have grades 13 and 14. The bur- 
den is heightened by the fact that en- 
rollments in grades 9-12 will be in- 
creased by approximately 50 percent by 
1961. In some cities they will be 
doubled. Such increments could easily 
cause administrators and school boards 
to focus most of their attention on build- 
ing and equipment programs to the neg- 
lect of increasing the holding power 
and improving the educational offering 
- of their schools. During the next fifty 
years we should continually step up the 
percentage of youth of secondary-school 
age which remains in school. And we 
should make provisions which will en- 
able every youth to attend, in a local or 
area institution, grades 13 and 14. I 
would hope that by the year 2000 we 
could say that the American public sec- 
ondary school, grades 7~14, really serves 
all the children of all the people. 

Many communities throughout the 
nation are providing, through their high 
schools, excellent programs of adult ed- 
ucation. Such programs should be en- 
couraged and expanded. Opportunities 
to offer rich programs for adults will be 
increased as more and more schools 
offer grades 13 and 14. 

Programs of adult education combine 
with other factors to make desirable a 
lengthening of the school day and the 
school year. For many students the 
present schedule including a day of five 
or six hours, five days per week, eight 
or nine months per year constitutes a 
serious limitation in utilization of time. 
This does not imply that the school day 
and year should be lengthened to add 
more of the same type of schoolwork 
now being presented, though this would 
doubtless be desirable in some schools. 
The program needs to be lengthened for 
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youth, to provide such opportunities as 
supervised work-experience, camping, 
travel, creative experiences in the arts, 
and directed reading. And the program 
needs to be lengthened for adults since 
many of them are employed during the 
day and since many of them wish to con- 
tinue their education during the summer 
months. 

The realization of these proposals re- 
garding who should be educated in our 
secondary schools will require, on the 
part of many, unfaltering tenacity and 
much courage. Unfortunately, there are 
many persons, both lay and professional, 
who simply do not believe that the 
American public high school should 
serve all of the children of all of the 
people, to say nothing of adults. Many 
of them affirm that they do, but their 
actions belie their words. 


WHAT LEARNING EXPERIENCES SHOULD 
BE PROVIDED THROUGH THE SUBJECT 
AND SERVICE AREAS OFFERED? 


The interrelated questions of what 
should be taught to and of what services 
should be provided for youth and adults 
represent practical problems upon the 
resolution of which rests the usefulness 
of the local secondary school to its com- 
munity. Given the long established and 
warmly cherished tradition of the local 
lay control of public education in Amer- 
ica, decisions regarding these problems 
can at root be made and enforced only 
by the community itself. Every second- 
ary-school faculty is confronted with the 
practical problem of involving all ele- 
ments of the community in the task of 
educational policy-making in its broad- 
est and most basic sense. 

In general, the broader problems of 
“what should be taught” are the proper 
concern of the entire community. To 
illustrate, should or should not the 
school deal with the problem of wisely 
utilizing and, wherever possible, of con- 
serving our natural resources? Should 
or should it not offer health instruction ? 
Should or should it not teach boys and 
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girls how to spend their leisure time 
wholesomely? Should or should it not 
give vocational training? Should or 
should it not emphasize safety educa- 
tion? Should it be chiefly concerned 
with preparation for college, or should 
this be but one of its several equally im- 
portant objectives? Such questions as 
these, as we have noted, are the proper 
concern of the patrons and the pupils as 
well as of the teachers. The answers to 
such questions define the broad outlines 
of educational policy in the community. 

If and when this very difficult matter 
of successfully involving patrons and 
pupils in determining the broad outlines 
of educational policy has been accom- 
plished, however, there still remains a 
myriad of other practical what problems. 
To make operative this or that broadly 
defined item of policy, what specific 
learning experience must be provided 
for youth, in this, that, and the other 
subject area of the school’s offering? 
What specific services must the second- 
ary school provide in order to satisfy 
other of the items of policy? What re- 
visions are thus made necessary in the 
program of English instruction? In 
science? In mathematics? In social 
studies? In the foreign languages? In 
the practical arts? In the guidance pro- 
gram? In the health program? Is a 
core-course, unified-studies, or com- 
mon-learnings program indicated? 
These questions are but indicative of the 
numerous what questions of which 
every alert secondary-school faculty is 
conscious as it confronts the problem of 
how most adequately to serve its com- 
munity under the changed and changing 
conditions of modern-day life. 

To spell out changes or different em- 
phases regarding “what should be 
taught” might appear to be a contradic- 
tion to finding answers locally. And it 
would be if anyone were to try to force 
such changes on any local school. It 
would not represent a contradiction, 
however, if the changes suggested were 
viewed as one person’s suggestions 
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which should be analyzed very care- 
fully locally as points of departure for 
discussion. In this light, I should like 
to present for your consideration a few 
changes which I hope will become oper- 
ative during the next fifty years. They 
are as follows: { 


1. Citizenship education should become 
far more vital and functional than it 
is in many schools today. This might 
be accomplished by giving attention 
to the following points. 


1.1 “Schools should be more inti- 
mately geared to community 
needs and community dynamics. 
Good schools have always rec- 
ognized that they are rooted in 
the realities of local, regional, 
national, and international dy- 
namics. Good teachers of any 
subject-matter area have recog- 
nized that their disciplines grew 
out of the lives of people and 
that the educational task is es- 
sentially that of helping young 
people to understand the mean- 
ing of these disciplines in the 
lives of people. . . . 

“Unless the student sees that 
the school is an outgrowth of 
his life, and that of the commun- 
ity, unless he discovers that it is 
a place where he can increasingly 
understand and gain a measure 
of security and control over the 
social forces interacting in his 
life, the formal program of the 
school will at best be but toler- 
ated by many students. The real 
life of the communities in which 
the students find themselves will 
assume increasing psychological 
dominance over the schools un- 
less the schools literally reflect 
the needs of their communi- 
ties.”? 


This means that students should have 
many firsthand experiences in working 


2 Ibid., p. 41. 
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on community-related problems, par- 
ticularly community-improvement prob- 
lems. 

In the Illinois Curriculum Program 
considerable stress is placed upon actual 
participation by students in real citizen- 
ship activities. Classes of students from 
both junior and senior high schools have 
frequently taken action which resulted 
in improvements in various aspects of 
schoo! or community living : developing 
a self-governing study hall, helping to 
bring about needed street and road re- 
pairs, informing the community on can- 
didates and issues in local and national 
elections, improving teen-age recreation 
facilities, conducting a nonpartisan 
campaign to get out the voters, etc. 
Through such activities students learn 
how to work together on common prob- 
lems ; they learn more about the rights 
and duties of citizenship ; they learn how 
to conduct meetings, panel discussions, 
rallies; they learn to speak with poise 
and conviction before groups ; they learn 
to meet people and achieve growth in 
numerous other social competencies. 

In the ICP great care, however, is 
taken to make sure that this participation 
is thoughtful and intelligent and that 
students derive from these experiences 
broader, deeper, and more real under- 
standings of the premises and ideals of 
the democratic tradition and an in- 
creased knowledge of the development 
and operation of American social, politi- 
cal, and economic institutions. Typi- 
cally, the activity grows out of a unit of 
study in some such course as American 
History, Civics, Sociology, English, or 
Science where the students have identi- 
fied some community problem which 
they would like to investigate further or 
do something about. Before any action 
is taken or recommended, however, the 
students consult a wide variety of 
sources to compile information pertinent 
to the problem at hand and to get a clear 
picture of the issues involved. In addi- 
tion to consulting their textbooks, they 
study and report on other related books, 


pamphlets, magazines, and public docu- 
ments; they view documentary films; 
they interview leading citizens; they 
question public officials ; they invite ex- 
perts to present data and opinions to the 
class; they conduct polls and surveys; 
they attend meetings of political and 
civic groups; they analyze radio and 
newspaper commentaries. When all the 
information thus obtained has been com- 
piled, sifted, and organized, they then 
begin to plan what they as a group of 
students can do or what recommenda- 
tions they can make about the problem 
which they have been studying. When 
the action they have planned has been 
completed, they then review what they 
have done, asking themselves “in what 
ways did we fail and in what ways did 
we succeed and why?” “What will we 
do differently next time?’ In other 
words, “What did we learn from this 
total experience—what skills, attitudes, 
knowledge that we need for effective 
citizenship did we gain—or fail to 
gain?” 

1.2 “There should be better educa- 
tion for participation in local 
government . . . Young people 
should study this problem and 
should be helped to understand 
the proper role of the citizen in 
the local governmental opera- 
tions of his community — par- 
ticularly those that must be em- 
phasized in crisis periods.”* 


“Ideologies should be better 
clarified and value allegiances 
more certainly engendered. Val- 
uative education has always been 
peculiarly important in a democ- 
racy. Today, when the world is 
split by ideological differences, 
it is imperative that young 
people identify themselves with 
the values of democracy, that 
they understand the nature of 
the neo-fascism that is Russian 
Communism, that they gain a 


® Ibid., p. 42. 
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clear recognition of the fight that 
is being waged for the minds of 
men, and that they discover the 
grounds on which democracy 
can win this fight. They must 
become emotionally involved in 
democracy and freedom and be 
clearheaded enough to see its 
implications in local, national, 
and international policies de- 
signed to implement these 
values. 


“There should be better educa- 
tion for improved human rela- 
tions. .. . Direct experience and 
example mean more than pre- 
cept and preachment in this area 
of attitude and skill develop- 
ment. The teachers should pro- 
vide experiences in getting along 
with others and thus habituate 
their pupils in democratic living. 


“There should be education for 
the facing of issues. The imma- 
ture mind tends to view issues 
as being finally resolvable, to re- 
gard its own position as uncom- 
promisable, and to seek for pana- 
ceas and oversimplified answers 
to tough problems. These days 
are not days for immature 
minds. Our young people must 
look forward to a lifetime of 
tough issues... . 

“They should be helped to 
analyze the very real difficulties 
which, if not resolved, may well 
lead the American people to con- 
fuse loyalty with uniformity and 
security with secrecy and thus 
unwittingly weaken the nation 
to a very serious degree.”* 


grow stronger. We turn now to the 
second major type of change. 


2. Secondary education should focus 
increasing attention upon world 
problems. This might be accom- 
plished by giving attention to the 
following points. 


2.1 The highly interdependent char- 
acter of today’s world and the 
effects of improved transporta- 
tion and media of communica- 
tion should be developed in our 
schools. Such instruction should 
affect, in certain respects, all 
of the subjects offered by the 
school. The fact of the near- 
ness of our global neighbors is 
important. The implications of 
these facts for commerce, peace, 
war, and so on are of tremen- 
dous importance. Fields such 
as geography, foreign language, 
and intercultural education will 
be emphasized far more in our 
schools in the next fifty years 
than they have been in the past. 


2.2 Improved programs of interna- 
tional education should be de- 
veloped. Willard Spalding de- 
scribed one phase of this need 
as follows: “The present con- 
test is between strong nations 
possessed of great faith. There 
is little reason to believe that 
either can convert or destroy 
the other. War, if it comes, will 
probably be bitter, with horrible 
weapons used by every antago- 
nist. But war will decide little. 
It will create nothing. It will 
destroy much. Perhaps war is 
the only way to reduce the con- 
tention to the point where to- 


Emphases of these types lead to the 
development of youth who will accept 
responsibilities more ably than many 
now do. And responsibilities must be 
accepted if our nation is to be secure and 


talitarian communism and free 
democracy can live together. If 
this is the only path to peace, 
we must traverse it fearlessly, 
strongly confident of our ability 
ramet, p42. to survive the ordeal with un- 
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impaired faith. Yet, while wili- 
ing to do this if need be, we 
should continue to lend our 
weight to all sincere efforts to 
secure an honorable peace by 
other means. 

“Education for world peace 
is one of the great needs of our 
times. Not peace at any price, 
of course. No one who has lived 
in a nation where individuals 
are free to seek and advocate 
what they believe to be good 
would accept peace at the price 
of liberty. No one who has been 
a party, as a voting citizen, to 
the establishment of commu- 
nity, state, and national policy 
will accept both peace and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 
No one who has felt that he has 
become what he is because of 
his own efforts will accept peace 
and give up his chance to pro- 
gress. Not peace at any price. 
But a peace in which the free- 
doms we cherish will flourish. 


“In terms of the present 
world crisis, young people in 
school sometimes ask questions 
such as these: 


a) Why is it necessary to pre- 
pare for war when leaders in 
the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics continually talk 
about peace? 

Why does the United States 
manage to get into world 
wars even though it holds to 
humanitarian ideas of peace? 

c) Why does the United States 
have to interfere in the af- 
fairs of other nations instead 
of minding its own busi- 
ness? 

d) Why do nations like China 
fight us when the United 


5 Ibid., p. 228. 


States has helped China 
through missionary work 
and the Open Door Policy? 
Why do nations like India 
waver in their loyalty to the 
United States when the 
United States is friendly to 
India? 


As youth acquire grounded 
and reflective answers to these 
and similar questions, we be- 
gin to achieve the values of 
international understanding.’”* 
“UNESCO’s purpose is the 
restoration and preservation of 
peace through international un- 
derstanding. If it is to be effec- 
tive, its aim must be supported 
and reinforced by the educa- 
tional systems of its member 
states, for it is through them 
that the defenses of peace can be 
constructed in the minds of 
many men... . 

“Frequently education for 
international understanding is 
concerned primarily with 
knowledge of other peoples. 
Students preparing to be teach- 
ers learn from books, lectures, 
pictures, and films about the 
customs, habits, appearances, 
environment, and activities of 
persons in other lands. A few 
students travel in a few of these 
lands observing at firsthand 
what their fellows observe vi- 
cariously. All of this is help- 
ful. Increasing knowledge usu- 
ally improves one as a person 
and as a teacher. It is good to 
know how the Japanese, the Es- 
kimo, the Turk, and the Moor 
resemble us and how they differ. 
But knowing about them is not 
enough. Peace does not come 
through knowledge of this kind. 
It is entirely possible to know 
much about a people and to use 


* Ibid., pp. 228-29. 
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this knowledge effectively to 
promote war. More is needed. 

“A little less than a year ago 
UNESCO began to develop a 
statement entitled ‘Recommen- 
dation Concerning the Direc- 
tion of School Programmes To- 
ward International Peace and 
Security.’ . . . This document 
states that ‘The school should 
provide an atmosphere in which 
all members of the school com- 
munity can acquire the qualities 
of justice, fair-mindedness, tol- 
erance, and respect for all sorts 
and conditions of men... .’””" 


Youth should understand our 
need for allies. The facts of 
the world situation should be 
taught. Only an unrealistic ed- 
ucation would neglect at this 
time, for example, the implica- 
tions of the facts that in 1940 
one out of every twelve persons 
in the world was under Commu- 
nist domination or control and 
in 1948 this number had in- 
creased to about four out of 
twelve. The combined popula- 
tion of the Western nations rep- 
resents, in contrast, but three 
out of twelve of the earth’s in- 
habitants. The remaining five- 
twelfths are uncommitted. 


“There should be more effective 
education for the wise use of 
natural resources. 


“Youth should understand what 
their future holds.... The 
chief immediate pre-induction 
job of the schools is to provide 
for youth a clear understanding 
of what their various immediate 
futures in the military establish- 
ments hold for them. 

“The youth facing induction 
should be provided with an op- 
portunity to develop a compre- 


7 Ibid., p. 229. 


hensive and realistic under- 
standing of the nature of our 
armed forces, of the common ex- 
periences, heartaches, and head- 
aches they will face, of the var- 
ious roles that must be played in 
the armed forces, and of why it 
is that an individual cannot de- 
termine his role solely on his 
own.” 


There are other emphases that are 
important in teaching youth to under- 
stand world problems. I have not men- 
tioned, for example, the need for in- 
struction in civil defense and in geog- 
raphy. We turn now to the very im- 
portant question of how to provide 
these improved and crucially important 
learning experiences. 


HOW TO PROVIDE IMPROVED 
LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


The most important “how” question 
is “How may we establish agreement in 
our school-communities regarding the 
purposes of secondary education?” This 
is, of course, a loaded question. It is 
loaded because it rejects as unsound the 
belief held by some people that there are 
certain people, usually themselves, who 
should tell local schools what todo. The 
purposes of each local school should be 
determined by the people in the commu- 
nity who support that school, with all of 
the help, of course, that professional 
educators can provide. 

Enduring improvements will be 
made in secondary schools when, and 
only when, the people understand the 
problems which confront their local 
schools and participate with the profes- 
sionals in working out sensible solutions 
to these problems. This basic belief is 
reflected in all that the ICP is and does, 
in the philosophy which it supports, in 
the way in which it is structured, and in 
the services which it offers to local 
schools. 

The people will not understand many 


® Ibid., pp. 42, 45. 
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of the problems which confront their 
schools unless they are provided with 
data which relate to and clarify the na- 
ture of the problems. School adminis- 
trators often say to their PTA’s or to 
their Rotary clubs that their local 
schools serve all of the children of all 
of the people. And most of these ad- 
ministrators want their schools to serve 
the needs of all children. But if the 
people in the PTA’s, Rotary clubs, and 
the other organizations are going to un- 
derstand the problems and help see that 
all children are served, they need spe- 
cific data of the type mentioned earlier 
concerning holding power. The data 
may reveal that students whose parents 
are in the lower income bracket typi- 
cally drop out of school in larger num- 
bers than students whose parents are in 
the middle or upper income brackets. 
This answer would point to the desir- 
ability of gathering data concerning 
costs to pupils of each course and activ- 
ity offered by the school. When holding 
power, cost, and guidance data were 
gathered and analyzed in Bloomington, 
Illinois, the Board of Education decided 
that costs and inadequate guidance 
services might be causing some of the 
dropouts. Costs were almost com- 
pletely eliminated and the guidance pro- 
gram was sharpened; in five years the 
holding power was increased from 50 
to 80 percent. 

So much for the desirability of hav- 
ing at hand whatever data are pertinent. 
Perhaps it goes without saying that we 
never have quite all of the data we 
would like to have and that the process 
of gathering pertinent data is a contin- 
uous one. We return now to the estab- 
lishing of agreement in our school-com- 
munities concerning purposes, There 
may be numerous procedures which 
could be used to obtain such agreement 
or consensus. I will describe one plan 
which is presently being tried in eighty- 
six school-communities in Illinois. 
More than six hundred other school- 
communities have indicated an interest 
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in using this procedure, which we call 
the local area consensus studies. These 
studies are sponsored by the ICP. 
There are, or will be, twenty-two such 
studies, all similar in purpose, design, 
and the use to which they are put by 
local communities. 

Like all of the other projects which 
the Illinois Curriculum Program spon- 
sors, this one grew out of an important 
need which the local communities of the 
state felt. This need was for practical, 
concrete help in securing community 
participation in determining co-opera- 
tively what specific purposes the local 
school should serve, in making a 
co-operative assessment of the extent to 
which the local school is currently 
achieving these desired purposes, and 
in formulating a sound and workable 
plan for making whatever improve- 
ments in the school curriculum might 
thus be revealed as desirable. Since this 
need was felt in regard to every subject 
(English, science, mathematics, etc.) 
and service (library, guidance, etc.) 
area included in the curriculum, and 
since it was a specific and not a vaguely 
generalized type of help that was de- 
sired, there obviously had to be as many 
local action projects as there are major 
subject and service areas in the school’s 
program. This is why the plan calls for 
the preparation of the necessary mate- 
rials for twenty-two separate but simi- 
larly designed projects. 

Each study is so designed as to fa- 
cilitate the building of consensus among 
teachers, administrators, patrons, and 
pupils concerning (a) what the local 
school ought to be attempting to accom- 
plish in the subject or service area in 
question, (b) the extent to which this is 
or is not presently being achieved, (c) 
the consequent improvements which 
should be undertaken, and (d) practical 
ways and means of making these desired 
improvements in the school. Since the 
studies deal with improvements be- 
lieved by the local patron-teacher-pupil 
group to be desirable, since they take 
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account of pertinent local considera- 
tions, since they embody nothing that 
the local teachers do not believe to be 
workable in the local situation, and 
since they have been made—and hence 
are believed in—by the persons who 
carry them out, it is to be expected that 
they will work, and work well. 

In sum, the local area consensus 
studies, like all of the other projects 
sponsored by the Illinois Curriculum 
Program, are designed to help local 
committees help themselves as they 
strive to improve their local schools. 
These studies are concerned with what 
is taught in subject-matter areas and the 
services which are provided by the 
school. Their ultimate concern is with 
developing a clear understanding in a 
local school-community as to why the 
subject matter and services are impor- 
tant in the school program. Such an 
understanding can lead only to an im- 
proved instructional program. And 
such an understanding also leads, ac- 
cording to the schools now conducting 
the studies, to vastly improved public 
relations. 

This procedure also provides, it is be- 
lieved, a good resource for capitalizing 
on the apprehensions expressed by lay- 
men in communities over the nation re- 
garding the effectiveness of schools. 
Their confidence in education will be 
strengthened when they understand, 
and they will understand when they 
participate in making decisions. Such 
participation implies, on our part, deep 
faith in the wisdom of people. They, in 
the long run, determine educational pol- 
icy. 

A second “how” question is con- 
cerned with a better identification of in- 
dividual needs, interests, and abilities 
than there has ever been before ; the ed- 
ucation of each pupil must be geared 
closely to his needs, interests, capacities, 
and abilities. Good schools have always 
been aware of the need to know the 
children and youth and to adjust pro- 
grams on the basis of this knowledge. 
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In the coming years, more than before, 
we should be certain that each child is 
developed to his maximum capacity. 

The provision of specially trained 
guidance personnel is difficult in our 
small high schools. And, as all of you 
know, 75 percent of our high schools 
enroll fewer than three hundred pupils. 
As administrators we could accelerate 
the correction of this problem if we 
consciously selected teachers who pos- 
sessed, in addition to their teaching 
competence, the specialized competen- 
cies needed on our staffs. Thus, in each 
small school we might have one teacher 
who is well trained in guidance, an- 
other who is well trained in testing, an- 
other who is well trained in reading, 
and so on. These teachers could spear- 
head local improvement programs in 
these areas. 

A third “how” is concerned with 
keeping youth in school. All that has 
been said “is of no significance to the 
youth that do not remain in school. 
Telling youth that their proper place is 
in school will not avail. The pressures 
—financial, patriotic, and otherwise— 
are too strong. But if the schools have 
done a good job in seeing to it that 
each youth knows that what he is doing 
in school is the best thing for his coun- 
try and for him; if, in addition, he has 
been helped to see what his next steps 
will be; and if, finally, he is actively 
helping in the national security effort in 
things of real importance, there will de- 
velop a peer acceptance in the school, 
and an adult awareness of the impor- 
tance of the school to national security, 
that will powerfully operate to keep 
youth in school.’”® 

A fourth procedure for improving 
secondary education is the extensive 
adoption of the problem approach in 
teaching. Only one of the many reasons 
for this very important proposal will be 
cited. It is that improvements in our 
society call for an electorate who can 
and will think. Thinking can be taught 
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and the way to do it requires extensive 
practice in problem-solving. The lec- 
ture and recitation methods, as used ex- 
tensively, lend themselves to raising 
questions. They ordinarily do not lend 
themselves to personally solving prob- 
lems. The extensive use of the lecture 
and recitation methods has led to an 
overemphasis on the raising of prob- 
lems to the neglect of solving problems. 

This is a frustrating influence. The re- 

lief which teachers and students express 

over the use of teaching methods which 
call for problem-solving is indeed grati- 
fying. It should be encouraged. 

A fifth proposal regarding ways and 
means of providing improved learning 
experiences is that every state create 
and maintain an adequate research divi- 
sion to be charged with the continuing 
responsibility of making a factual evalu- 
ation of the effectiveness of the work of 
the schools. This research division 
should have no authority whatsoever 
over the school curriculum or over any 
other aspect of the school enterprise ; its 
functions should be those of fact-finding 
and fact-reporting, establishing the facts 
in reference to educational needs, se- 
curing the facts in regard to the effec- 
tiveness of the schools in every subject 
and service area of the curriculum, and 
reporting these facts to the public 
through the chief state school officer. 
There are at least three reasons for this 
recommendation. 

1. The public is entitled to a continuing 
audit of the effectiveness of its 
schools. The schools belong to the 
people, and the people are entitled to 
all the facts regarding them. 

. The public is entitled to an audit 
which is factually accurate. There 
are today any number of self-ap- 
pointed auditors who are pronounc- 
ing on our schools judgments which 
are anything but factually accurate. 

One function of the proposed re- 
search division would be that of sum- 
marizing and publicizing factual 
studies. As I have already suggested, 


another and more important fune- 
tion would be to design, conduct, and 
report similar evaluative studies in 
the local elementary and secondary 
schools. This would enable local cit- 
izens to secure local facts evaluative 
of the local school. These local facts 
would both highlight the successes of 
the local school and identify the local 
weaknesses which the school and 
community should correct. 

. Most of the mistaken critics of the 
schools are well intentioned ; if they 
were correctly informed, they would 
be urging the schools forward in- 
stead of unwittingly attempting to 
impede progress. By making freely 
available the findings derived from 
its continuing factual audit of the ef- 
fectiveness of the schools of a state, 
the research division which I am pro- 
posing for your consideration would 
do much to correct the mistaken 
opinions which are currently very 
prevalent. Obviously, it is only as 
critics correct their mistaken opin- 
ions that they can become construc- 
tive critics. The service it would 
render in providing an accurate fac- 
tual basis for the constructive criti- 
cism of the schools seems to me to be 
in and of itself sufficient justification 
for establishing the envisaged re- 
search division. 


A sixth provision for making avail- 
able adequate learning experiences is 
that we provide in grades 13 and 14 
both general educational and terminal 
vocational education for occupations 
up through those of semiprofessional 
grade, that in the program of general 
education this common school system be 
completely unselective (i.e., that it serve 
all children and youth up through grade 
14 with programs of general education 
variously suited to the widely differing 
capabilities of the students), and that in 
its vocational education it apply what- 
ever selective standards the require- 
ments of the occupations for which 
training is given may require. This 








would in turn permit the four-year col- 
leges and universities of the state to set 
up the kind of selective admission stand- 
ards which research studies demon- 
strate to be valid. An adequate voca- 
tional problem in grades 13 and 14, 
available to all youth, would point to 
the desirability of having some of the 
work that is now offered in grades 11 
and 12 deferred to grades 13 and 14. 

A seventh and final proposal relates 
to organization for providing an im- 
proved program. I refer specifically to 
the responsibilities of organizations of 
the type represented here. These re- 
sponsibilities must be clearly defined 
and accepted if public secondary educa- 
tion is to march courageously forward 
during the next fifty years. 

What are these responsibilities? As 
I see it, they all center on the need for 
an effective state-wide curriculum pro- 
gram which is dedicated to the job of 
giving useful help to local school facul- 
ties in resolving the practical problems 
which they typically confront in im- 
proving the services of their schools 
to their local communities. Effective 
state-wide programs should work in 
close co-operation with the U.S. Office 
of Education. Certainly, the Illinois 
Curriculum Program has profited tre- 
mendously by the leadership and en- 
couragement offered by the programs 
sponsored by the U.S. Office. An effec- 
tive state-wide program requires the 
adoption and implementation of certain 
principles. I cite ten such principles for 
your consideration. 

Principle 1. The program should be 
under the auspices of the agency most 
inclusively related to all the schools of 
the state ; namely, the Office of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction (or 
by whatever title the State Department 
of Education may be known). 

Principle 2. The policies governing 
the program should derive from a con- 
tinuing advisory body made up of rep- 
resentatives of all state-wide organiza- 
tions, both lay and professional, whose 
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interests are touched by the program. 
Even though they may not represent 
any such organization, key individuals 
in a position to contribute very signifi- 
cantly to the development of the pro- 
gram should also be included in this 
advisory body. 

Principle 3. The program should be 
permissive in character in that any local 
school may “come in” or “stay out” in 
whatever respects and to whatever ex- 
tent it may see fit; it should be easily 
possible for schools that at first decided 
to “stay out” to “come in” later should 
they so desire. 

Principle 4. The program should be 
basically “grass roots” in character ; it 
should recognize that it is only the local 
school staff, the local patrons, and the 
local pupils who can effectively and 
durably improve the local school. 

Principle 5. The program should 
recognize the compelling character of 
local facts and opinions ; it should pro- 
vide, at but very little cost to the school, 
the “know-how” and the necessary ma- 
terials for conducting local studies de- 
signed to enable the school to secure the 
types of local facts and opinions basic to 
its improvement. 

Principle 6. The program should 
provide workshops wherein both faculty 
and lay personnel from communities in 
which school improvement is desired 
may come together for encouragement 
and assistance in so doing. 

Principle 7. The program should 
stimulate developmental projects in 
pilot schools ; the institutions of higher 
learning as well as the State Department 
of Education should supply consultatory 
help to these pilot schools on a totally 
cost-free basis. 

Principle 8. The program should 
sponsor cost-free publications. These 
should include a guide, or statement of 
point of view, and suggested alternative 
ways of embodying this point of view in 
a going school program ; manuals giving 
the “know-how” and necessary mate- 
rials for conducting local studies basic 
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to curriculum improvement; descrip- 
tions of successful school projects spon- 
sored by the program; and the like. 

Principle 9. The program should be 
financed initially by legislative grants to 
the State Department of Education and 
by the institutions of higher learning 
through supplying of free consultatory 
services. Initially, the local schools 
should be expected to increase by but 
very little their expenditures for cur- 
riculum development. Later, as their 
patrons become more fully persuaded 
of the value of the program, these 
schools should make their contributions 
match more nearly the benefits which 
they derive. 
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Principle 10. Responsibility should 
be “pinpointed.” Some one person 
should be administratively responsible 
for seeing that agreed-upon policy and 
program be translated into effective 
action,?® 

As organizations we have dissipated 
our strength through in-co-ordination. 
We now need to marshal our forces, 
raise our sights, and vow that the best 
that we can conceive must be obtained 
for the youth in our secondary schools. 
We cannot be satisfied with less. 


1 Sanford, Charles W., Hand, Harold C., Spald- 
ing, Willard B., and Nickell, Vernon L. The Illinois 
Story of Curriculum Develo, t. In press. To be 
published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 





STATE LEADERSHIP NEEDED IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
A resolution directed to the State Superintendent of Education requesting that a 


study be made of ways and means of 
state-wide supervisory and consultant services in music education 


Whereas, The Music Educators National Conference, a division of the National 
Education Association, recommends that each state department of education pro- 
vide for the services of a state music consultant; and 

Whereas, Many of the outstanding states of the nation have already provided 


establishing a position which will provide 





such leadership to this facet of education ; and 


hereas, The uniqueness of the California Framework of Education lends itself 

extremely well to the values of music, not only as a special subject but as an enrich- 
ment to other subjects, particularly the social study units; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the members of the California Music Educators Association as- 
sembled in biennial convention in San Jose, April 6-9, 1952, that the State Super- 
intendent and his staff be requested to study ways and means of establishing state- 
wide leadership and consultant services in the field of music education; and be it 

Resolved further, That the California Music Educators Association offer its 
services through a committee or committees to assist the State Superintendent in 
defining such a position, if such assistance is needed; and be it 

Resolved further, That copies of this resolution be sent to the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and Director of Education, to members of the State Board 
of Education, and the State Curriculum Commission, to chairmen of the educa- 
tional and finance committees of the legislature, to editors of the leading education 
journals of the state, and to press services. 





Educational Administration, 1950-2000 


By ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 


I. looking over the educational scene 
for the next fifty years, it is impossible 
to present a clear-cut overview, because 
the educational frontier is a broken 
frontier. Some schools within four or 
five years will be achieving what other 
schools will take fifty years to achieve. 
The American system of education is 
proceeding on a broken front far more 
than the systems of education in foreign 
countries where the inspection and the 
examination systems prevail. It has been 
only within the last thirty years or so 
that professional educators in the United 
States have collaborated in planning for 
the years ahead. In 1918, when there 
was a proposition before the New York 
State Legislature to increase the com- 
pulsory school age to 16, the people who 
appeared against the measure were the 
public school superintendents of New 
York State. Those in favor of the 
measure were the labor unions and cer- 
tain social welfare workers. At the be- 
ginning of the introduction of vocational 
education, the academic departments 
wanted very little to do with it. There 
were many who were interested in main- 
taining the status quo rather than taking 
a look ahead. 

Three important matters pertaining 
to educational administration are com- 
ing before the attention of school per- 
sonnel during the next fifty years. The 
first is the matter of achieving a unity 
of purpose in the public schools of this 
country; particularly in terms of the 
relationship of parochial schools to the 
public schools. Sometime before the 
year 2000 we will probably run head on 
into this problem. In many cities there 
are more pupils in parochial schools than 
in the public schools. The expansion of 
the parochial schools in America far out- 
strips the expansion of the public 
schools. A splinter of this matter is the 
integration of facilities and personnel in 
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e@ The administrator of public education 
in the United States finds himself increas- 
ingly in the midst of turmoil and conflict 
which he is expected to resolve. Pressure 
is upon him from so many sources that he 
runs from place to place with great bursts 
of speed, putting out little fires here and 
there. At the same time he is expected to 
be a statesman who takes the long view of 
things, a role he himself desires, but all 
too infrequently is unable to assume. 

A refreshing new leadership in Ameri- 
ean education is emerging in the United 
States Office of Education. One of the im- 
portant figures is Ellsworth Tompkins who 
has been Specialist in Administration of 
Large High Schools since 1947. He faces 
with candor some of the major issues fac- 
ing education during the next fifty years. 
He was principal of the large Eastside High 
School in Patterson, New Jersey, from 
1940—47 before he joined the staff of the 
U.S. Office. 





those states where segregation is prac- 
ticed. We may feel that this problem 
does not affect us; but fundamentally 
there are minorities, and the education 
of all children regardless of race, color, 
and creed is something that does affect 
all of us. Certainly, before the year 2000 
it will not be possible to temporize on 
this issue and still maintain a position of 
“face-up” in the world of international 
affairs. 

The second important matter, in the 
next twenty-five or forty years, is so to 
co-ordinate learning activities as to pro- 
vide unity at similar grade levels. Often- 
times under too permissive a situation 
what happens in one class is so far dis- 
tant from what happens in another class 
of the same grade as to make one wonder 
if there is enough unity in the learning 
experiences. We do not want to go back 
to any heavy emphasis on observation 
and inspection ; but in a transition period 
there will emerge problems of co-ordina- 
tion of learning activities. Possibly su- 
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perintendents, supervisors and teachers 
will work together more closely so that 
there will not be tremendous deviations. 
They will have, perhaps, not uniformity, 
but unity. 

The third point that will receive in- 
creasing attention is the matter of human 
co-operation. Administrators must give 
a great deal of attention to their rela- 
tionships to other people so that greater 
productivity can be obtained. In in- 
dustry and business we have some good 
examples ; the underlying principles of 
human co-operation are fundamentally 
the same in any field of endeavor. The 
twentieth-century hero will be the team. 
No administrator by himself can be an 
effective hero. The genius of accom- 
plishment is the will to work together 
toward common goals—teamwork. 

During the past few years reports on 
good staff relationships were obtained 
from some fifty schools, twenty-two of 
which were visited. The item of first im- 
portance listed was the personality, the 
character of the administrator. The 
second point was the sharing in the 
formulation of over-all policy outside of 
legislative responsibility and specified 
Board of Education responsibility by all 
those on the staff concerned with the 
decisions. The third most important 
point is that superior performance and 
contributions be recognized and com- 
mended. 

Other points listed were: the staff 
helps the superintendent nominate new 
teachers ; teachers have freedom to teach 
within the unified pattern of instruction ; 


the leader is on the job, available and ap- 
proachable ; the staff is consulted con- 
cerning salary policy; the staff partici- 
pates in recreational and social activity ; 
the staff helps welcome and orient new 
members; the preschool clinic enables 
the staff to consider educational pro- 
grams together ; pleasant physical con- 
ditions of work improve staff relation- 
ships ; staff relationships improve when 
there is some time during the school day 
for professional and nonteaching activi- 
ties. 

Observations concerning the adminis- 
trators of the twenty-two schools visited 
follow: First, all appeared to be vital 
people, tremendously interested in the 
job that they were doing. Second, most 
of them showed that they had a good 
sense of humor, which helped to break 
down barriers. Third, most of these men 
took the position that they did not know 
all the answers ; they asked questions in- 
stead of making pronouncements. Also, 
they listened to the staff individually and 
in groups. Wherever possible, they used 
face-to-face relationships. They served 
in various capacities — status leaders 
willing to serve as situation leaders. 
Most of them were interested in facili- 
tating consensus, in keeping crucial 
issues open. Finally, these people prac- 
ticed the principle of job enlargement ; 
they gave delegated duties to responsible 
individuals of the staff and did not in- 
terfere with them until they reported 
back. This is building people up; it en- 
ables men and women to fulfill them- 
selves. 
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The Challenge of the 


W ons conditions have profoundly 
affected our conduct of public school 
administration and instruction. Yet it 
is true that our immediate problems are 
not those of diplomacy and statesman- 
ship, of national and international af- 
fairs. Our immediate problem is to sup- 
ply the best possible educational serv- 
ices for our communities of adult citi- 
zens and child citizens, who, through 
our democratic process, must seek solu- 
tions for the problems of maintaining 
popular and decent government in such 
a world. And it would probably be a 
valid criticism of the public school in 
America today, to say that while its pro- 
gram has been affected by the state of 
the nation and the world, the effect has 
been chiefly “dislocation.” The com- 
munity, and its professional servants to 
whom responsibility for the school is 
delegated, have not worked together 
with sufficient effectiveness to adjust 
the school to the demands of our society 
today. 


GROWING CONCEPTS IN EDUCATION 


Within the profession we have devel- 
oped many concepts that should bring 
about some of the improvements, the 
adjustments, the advances that are long 
overdue in the public school. We have 
the concepts of the community school, 
individual guidance, child growth and 
development, and “readiness for in- 
struction.” Parent education is another 
area that can mean improvement and 
advances in the service of the public 
school. 

We have also in our school programs 
much that is traditional. The new con- 
cepts should not lead us to think that 
tradition is necessarily re-action. Much 
of it is valid and essential to any kind of 
a program of education. Perhaps it is 
unfortunate that elements of the com- 
munity, through lack of information, 
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Conference 


By ROY E. SIMPSON 





@ Education in the United States is pri- 
marily a state function. As a result, the 
chief state school officer is assuming an 
increasingly important role in the conduct 
of school affairs. In the symposium pre- 
sented in this issue of the Journal, the 
perspective of the next fifty years from 
the state point of view is provided ap- 
propriately by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Roy E. Simpson. Cali- 
fornia is fortunate to have in this position 
a leader with integrity who is backed with 
long, successful experience in the public 
schools of California. Dr. Simpson re- 
ceived his A.M. from Claremont in 1931 
and the D. Lit. from Chapman College in 
1948. He began his teaching career as a 
high-school teacher at the Union High 
School in Anderson, California in 1915 
where, after serving in the army in World 
War I, he soon became principal. He 
served as teacher and administrator in Po- 
mona, and as a district superintendent of 
schools in Gilroy, Santa Cruz and South 
Pasadena before becoming State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in 1945. 





self-interest, or other motives, are not 
in sympathy with the fresher concepts 
that offer the best hope of real advances 
toward a school program to meet the 
needs of the community today. It is 
also unfortunate that these elements 
give an unthinking support and adher- 
ence to tradition that takes the form of 
opposition to everything “new” which 
could re-revitalize and rejuvenate the 
school program. 


PROBLEM AREAS IN CALIFORNIA 


How do we place these general condi- 
tions in California ? 

Our professional energies have been 
devoted in the postwar emergency pe- 
riod to trying first of all to remedy the 
lags in public school support and main- 
tenance; in schoolhouse construction; 
in supplying teachers to reduce the 
teacher shortage. Our problems in 
these three major areas of administra- 
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tion have been aggravated by the tre- 
mendous growth of the state’s popula- 
tion and of its pupil population. No so- 
ciety in history has gone through more 
rapid change than California’s people 
and institutions have undergone in the 
last five years. 

It is a serious complication of our 
problems in the administration of pub- 
lic education in this state that nearly a 
third of our population is made up of 
people new to the state, who add to our 
wealth in human resources, but who are 
not a body of citizens familiar with our 
state, regional, and local public school 
problems. 

It is a complication that many of our 
citizens, both old and new, see the costs 
of government services rising, without 
quite recognizing the part played in 
this increase by inflation, and by the 
urgent need for expanding basic public 
services to an enormously increased 
population. 

Communication of these problems, as 
they affect the public school, to the 
community at large, is a service that has 
never been adequately provided. Tradi- 
tion is against the expenditure of public 
money for this purpose. The necessity 
of keeping the community informed 
about its schools is urgently proclaimed 
by the profession and by some other 
elements of the community. We are 
consequently expending much effort to 
find ways of doing it—free. The result 
is hardly adequate. 

In meeting the postwar emergencies 
of public school finance, schoolhouse 
construction, and the teacher shortage, 
our California Legislature has done a 
great service. But we must acknowl- 
edge that our school law, in 1952, still 
perpetuates many inequities and patch- 
work compromises. A major assign- 
ment in which the education profession, 
the community, and the Legislature 
must work together, co-operatively, is 
the reviewing of our school law, par- 
ticularly our financial support laws. 

In the solution of these “problem 
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areas,” we must have effective co-oper- 
ation of the responsible delegated pro- 
fessional people and the community at 
large to secure the conditions that make 
real improvement possible. And the 
only point where that improvement can 
really be made to count is in the pupil- 
teacher relation in the classroom. 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL HOUSING 
SITUATION 


1. The California School Facilities 
Survey has found that the school plant 
needs of the state for expansion and 
replacement of unsatisfactory housing 
call for an immediate expenditure of 
$923,544,000. Expansion is required to 
build classrooms to relieve conditions of 
serious overcrowding and to accommo- 
date additional entering pupils. Re- 
placement of unsatisfactory housing 
means that new quarters must be ob- 
tained for children who now attend 
school in buildings which are structur- 
ally unsafe, have noncorrectable fire- 
hazards, are situated in hazardous en- 
vironments, or are located on sites 
where enlargement of plant is impos- 
sible. 

2. The same Survey shows that 1,070 
school districts are unable to finance 
their full share of school building im- 
mediately needed. In October of this 
year, these districts will have more than 
250,000 pupils in overcrowded class- 
rooms; and 40,000 high-school pupils 
for whom no proper housing exists. 
These pupils without housing in these 
districts require immediately 7,408 ad- 
ditional classrooms in elementary 
schools and 1,536 in high schools. The 
cost of this elementary-school housing 
will be $184%4 millions and in high 
schools $42% millions. These amounts 
do not include site acquisition and gen- 
eral facilities. 

3. The report of the School Facilities 
Survey also shows that in these same 
1,070 districts almost 160,000 elemen- 
tary-school pupils and 37,000 high- 
school pupils are housed in unsatisfac- 
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tory buildings. Replacement will re- 
quire 5,799 elementary- and 1,454 high- 
school classrooms. The cost will be 
$154 millions and $40 millions respec- 
tively. Including provisions for gen- 
eral facilities and purchase of sites, the 
cost of expansion and replacement to- 
tals $494 millions. Through local re- 
sources, state aid already obligated, 
and federal funds these districts can 
raise only $250 millions. The question 
is, “Where shall the other $244 millions 
come from?” 

The task of public education in the 
United States becomes apparent 
through the findings of the 1950 census. 
Of 873% millions of adults twenty-five 
years of age or over 


4% millions have had no schooling 
15% millions have had six years or 
less 
23% millions have completed grade 
7 or8 
This means that half of the adult popu- 
lation has never gone to high school. 


15 millions have had one to three 
years of high school 
17% millions have gone four years 
to high school 
6% millions have gone one to three 
years to college 
5% millions have had four years or 
more of college 
In other words, out of every hundred 
adults in the United States today 
6 are graduates of college or uni- 
versity 
27 more have completed high school 
and about a fourth of these 
have taken some college work 
short of a degree 
17 have gone to high school one or 
more years but not graduated 
27 have only completed elementary 
school 
18 have attended elementary school 
one to six years 
5 have had no schooling at all 


The first task of high schools is to 
learn why the 17 out of 100 dropped 
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out before graduation. Does high 
school offer nothing of use for these 
young people? What kind of instruc- 
tion might persuade this one-third of 
children who enter high school to keep 
on instead of quitting when they attain 
an age of exemption from compulsory- 
education laws? 

A second major task of high schools 
is to enter sincerely into co-operative 
efforts with elementary schools to per- 
suade the more than a fourth of the 
population who finish grade school to 
come to high school. 


GROWTH OF ENROLLMENT IN 
CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


It is well known that the number of 
pupils in grades of the public schools 
is increasing year by year. The per- 
centage gains between years, however, 
makes clear why we are faced with 
enormous expansion of housing. For 
pupils in kindergarten through grade 8 
the percentage gain in October 1951 
over October 1952 is 9.9 percent. For 
pupils in grades 9-12 for the same years 
the gain is 4.8 percent. Comparison 
with the corresponding percentages of 
gain in 1950 over 1949 helps emphasize 
the problem. The gain between 1949 
and 1950 for elementary-school grades 
was 5.2 percent and for high-school 
grades 2.0 percent. The annual per- 
centage gains in one biennium have in- 
creased from 5.2 to 9.9 percent in ele- 
mentary schools; in high schools from 
2.0 to 5.2 percent. For high schools 
the increases are only beginning to re- 
veal themselves. 


AREA OF GREATEST NEED 


The district, where the children and 
the teacher meet in the overcrowded 
classroom, is the point where improve- 
ment is most urgently needed. Our 
state consultants see so many things 
that ought to be done in carrying out 
their own jobs, that I wonder that they 
“find time” to “co-operate” at all. Per- 
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haps that is a hazard that exists for all 
of us. 

But we know that the public interest 
requires a much wider practice of co-op- 
erative action in the public school sys- 
tem, and that it be maintained there. 
For it is the best means we know to 
bring about essential improvements in 
the school, program. I believe that the 
community will not tolerate our emer- 


gency-created “lags” much longer. We 
simply must not fall into a “blame-toss- 
ing contest,” which might well follow 
evidence that the people want some- 
thing better from us. 

For these reasons, I am convinced 
that this Planning Conference on Lead- 
ership in Secondary Education is one 
of the most important which we could 
undertake. 





Reports of Work Groups 


The five work groups met for four 
sessions during this three-day confer- 
ence. Under their respective headings, 
each group determined the major prob- 
lems in its field, suggested possible solu- 
tions, made certain recommendations, 


and presented suggested steps to imple- 
ment these. A limited supply of the de- 
tailed reports of the work groups is 
available upon request to the Editor, 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Stanford, California. 


GROUP A: ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 
OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


PROBLEMS 


1. The personnel to be included in 
determining policy affecting internal or- 
ganization. 

2. The optimum size of the junior 
high school, high school, and junior col- 
lege. 

3. The organizational arrangement of 
grade levels. 

4. Optimum length of school day and 
school year. 

5. Type of curriculum organization 
best suited for secondary schools. 

6. Type of personnel organization 
best suited for secondary schools. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The organization and structure of 
secondary schools should be designed to 
realize the aims and objectives found in 
“The Framework for Public Education 
in California.” 

2. The pattern of local school district 
organization should include considera- 


tion of these factors : size of district ; size 
of attendance area ; adequacy of building 
program; population trends; financial 
ability ; composition of student popula- 
tion and community ; type and purpose 
of program. 

3. Pupil services in an effective school 
organization should include instruc- 
tional guidance ; health, extra-class, spe- 
cial, community, and auxiliary services. 

4. Organization and structure should 
be determined by all concerned: Board 
of Education, professional personnel, lay 
personnel, and students, through analy- 
sis of local factors, survey of best prac- 
tices, consideration of alternatives and 
selection of pattern. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


1. Sponsoring agencies of the Confer- 
ence to appoint a more representative 
committee to study further the problems 
of organization and structure of second- 
ary education in California. 
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2. Establish various pilot programs 
throughout the state, developing experi- 
ences in line with suggestions and rec- 
ommendations from this Conference. 


MEMBERSHIP OF GRourPA 
Chairman, Curtis Davis; recorder, 
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Elbert Brooks ; consultants, George D. 
Strayer, Roy E. Simpson, William N. 
McGowan ; participants, Nolan D. Pul- 
liam, John W. Eckhart, Ivan C. Crook- 
shanks, Lloyd W. Waller, Dwight 
Twist, Robert Titus, Gene Dils, Julian 
McPhee. 


GROUP B: THE CURRICULUM AND THE EXTRACURRICULUM 
OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


PROBLEMS 


1. Keeping methodology in the class- 
room abreast of theory. 

2. The desirability of ability group- 
ing. 

3. Securing effective supervisory 
services, adequate guidance services, 
and community co-operation in deter- 
mining the purposes of education. 

4. The instructional problem and 
pupil needs. 

5. Accreditation of secondary 
schools ; evaluation of their program. 

6. The lack of co-ordination in edu- 
cational leadership in the state. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The primary function of the sec- 
ondary-school administrator is the im- 
provement of students’ learning experi- 
ences. 

2. The effectiveness of the local ad- 
ministrator’s leadership can be greatly 
improved through mobilizing the educa- 
tional resources of the state in support 
of this primary responsibility. 


3. Co-ordinated efforts of all groups 
concerned with curriculum development 
essential to the achievement of effective 
leadership. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


1. Seek closer co-ordination of the 
nearly forty educational and professional 
organizations in California which are 
concerned with the secondary-school 
curriculum. 

2. Under the State Department of 
Education and CASSA call a confer- 
ence of representatives of these forty 
organizations to explore ways of secur- 
ing closer co-operation on this common 
problem. : 


MEMBERSHIP OF Group B 


Chairman, Rudolph Sando; recorder, 
James I. Stewart; consultants, Charles 
W. Sanford, Earl Sams; participants, 
Erwin Dann, William Langsdorf, Amos 
G. Ogborn, Fred T. Shipp, Leonard 
Grindstaff. 


GROUP C: STUDENTS, STUDENT NEEDS, AND GUIDANCE 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


PROBLEMS 


1. Holding power of secondary 


schools. 

2. Emphasis on moral and spiritual 
values. 

3. Meeting the emotional needs of 
youth. 


4. Building a curriculum based on 
present and future needs of youth. 

5. Helping instructors gain a better 
understanding of pupil needs. 

6. Helping youth gain more realistic 
understanding of themselves. 

7. Helping secondary schools become 
more a part of the community. 
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8. Enhancement of mental-health 
values. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Develop adequate financial sup- 
port for guidance services. 

2. Establish major functions for 
trained guidance personnel: e.g., con- 
tinuing studies of student interests, 
needs and problems. 

3. Provide improved teaching per- 
sonnel and counseling personnel. 

4. Approach curriculum planning 
through current youth and social prob- 
lems. 

5. Encourage educational journals to 
include more materials on recent devel- 
opments in counseling practices. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


1, CASSA Committee on Counseling 
and Guidance to describe successful 


guidance programs and to promote im- 
proved programs in other schools. 

2. Encourage county school superin- 
tendents to furnish services directed 
toward improving guidance in schools. 

3. Urge local administrators to de- 
velop plans for school-community co- 
operation in securing more effective 
guidance services. 

4. Circulate report of the Conference 
to appropriate persons in teacher-train- 
ing institutions. 


MEMBERSHIP OF Group C 


Chairman, Grant W. Jensen; re- 
corder, Thomas Shellhammer ; consult- 
ants, Henry B. McDaniel, George L. 
Roehr; participants, James M. Brad- 
field, J. Wesley Berry, Richard Gahr, 
Leslie W. Ganyard, Fred Grenough, 
Kenneth O. Johnson, Charles L. Lee, 
Howard S. McDonald, Charles Per- 
rott, Cornelius H. Siemens, Robert 
Swenson. 


GROUP D: STAFF OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


PROBLEMS 


1. Human relations: importance of 
developing effective communication in 
teacher-administrator, teacher-student, 
teacher-community, and intra-staff rela- 
tionships. 

2. Staff competence: preparation of 
the staff for citizenship education, and 
for effective use of such teaching tech- 
niques as problem-solving, community 
experiences, and camping. 

3. Teacher welfare: compensation, 
promotion, tenure, load. 

4. In-service training. 


5. Staff philosophy, attitudes, and 
ethics. 


6. Techniques of administrative lead- 
ership. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. Staff relationships improved 


through better evaluation procedures: 
staff participation, continuous evalua- 
tion, informed personnel, wide range of 
information sources. 

2. Responsibility for evaluation of 
staff performance should be faced 
squarely. 

3. One set of criteria applied to both 
teachers on tenure and those on pro- 
bation. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


1, Identify and locate successful prac- 
tices in staff relationships through care- 
ful analysis, case studies, applications of 
resultant principles, and illustrations of 
good practices. 

2. Organize a framework to co-ordi- 
nate existing studies within a region and 
to carry on needed investigations spon- 
sored by State Department of Educa- 
tion, CASA, and CASSA. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF Group D 


Chairman, George E. Dotson; re- 
corder, Ann E. Jewett; consultants, 
Ellsworth Tompkins, Herbert Gwinn ; 


participants, Foster C. Merrill, Norman 
B. Scharer, Loren A. Wann, William O. 
Woodworth, LeRoy Bishop, Kenneth 
Brown. 


GROUP E: SECONDARY SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONS 


PROBLEMS 


1. Restrictions on secondary schools 
due to college entrance requirements and 
admission procedures. 

2. The restrictions arising from ac- 
creditation policies. 

3. Teacher education and certifica- 
tion. 

4. The increasing numbers of college 
students. 

5. Better preparation of secondary- 
school teachers. 

6. Military service as a permanent 
compulsory factor. 

7. Curriculum changes on both levels 
to meet changing conditions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 


1. Secondary schools study success 
and failure of their students in institu- 
tions of higher education by : maintain- 
ing records of all transfer students; 
making studies of causes of success and 
failure ; and studies of educative values 
of each course offered for college prepa- 
ration. 

2. Colleges and secondary schools 
work co-operatively toward establishing 
uniform practices in acceptance of trans- 
fer credits. 

3. Teacher-training institutions be 
encouraged to set up advisory commit- 
tees to aid in the planning of their pro- 
grams of teacher education. 


4. Studies of the development of an 
ROTC program in the junior colleges. 


5. Urge proper authorities to restudy 
scholarship recommendations of Strayer 
Report on needs of higher education in 
California. 

6. Committees currently developing 
accreditation instruments and proce- 
dures should be encouraged to state 
standards in terms that promote con- 
tinuous experimentation in curricular 
organization and content. 

7. Continue the evaluation of pro- 
grams of secondary schools designed to 
meet the educational needs of the com- 
munity. 

8. Junior college section of the Junior 
College Conference Committee and the 
high school section of the Affiliation 
Committee invite other collegiate insti- 
tutions to participate in the program of 
mutual study. 


MEMBERSHIP OF Group E 


Chairman, Leslie W. Hedge; re- 
corder, Edwin A. Wells; assistant re- 
corder, Clarence E. Fishburn; consult- 
ants, C. B. Mendenhall, H. H. Fisher, 
M. E. Mushlitz, Frank B. Lindsay ; par- 
ticipants, K. A. Kinsmann, Albert D. 
Graves, Howard H. Pattee, E. M. Hin- 
ton, Glenn H. Lewis, Richard F. 
O’Brien, Herman Spindt, J. Graham 
Sullivan. 





REPORTS OF WORK GROUPS 
RECOMMENDATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Dr. George E. Dotson, director of that this interim committee should take 


. : steps to see that contacts be made immedi- 
Long Beach City College, and chairman ately with the district presidents of the 
of the Action Committee of the Con- California Secondary School Administra- 
ference, summed up the recommenda- tors. The belief was that we should operate 
tion of the Conference, which was unan- 


imously adopted, in these terms : 


within the framework of existing organiza- 
tions, that we should not create additional 
organizations. It was our feeling that the 
committee should determine and define 


“Each of the section meetings has made 
concrete proposals for action and it is the 
belief of the Action Committee that any 
attempt at follow-up should keep them in 
mind. For the purpose of the report of the 
Action Committee, we are boiling these 
down and referring to a concrete course of 
action. The central recommendation which 
we propose is that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction appoint an interim com- 
mittee that will organize, edit, publish, and 
disseminate the findings of this conference ; 
and secondly, that it will implement the 
findings of this conference by doing one of 
several things—either setting up a perma- 
nent, on-going committee that will direct 
the studies to be carried on in line with the 
directions that have been received; or it 
could designate an existing organization 
to carry on; or it could assign various proj- 
ects in areas of responsibility to different 
organizations. It was felt that the principal 
of the school and his problems of exerting 
educational leadership should be the main 
emphasis of attack and study. It was felt 


areas needing investigation; that it should 
determine staff needs. It was felt that there 
would not be ‘very fruitful results coming 
out of this program if we merely toss this 
matter in the laps of one or more agencies 
that are not staffed to carry it on. If any- 
thing is to happen that is concrete and far- 
reaching, we need to make provision for 
additional staffing ; so we have charged this 
interim committee with some thought to 
that. It should establish its budgetary needs 
to carry this sort of thing through. It 
poo Mor and procure the fund neces- 
sary to do this. It should serve as an ex- 
ecutive committee to carry on and determine 
policy. This program should serve as a 
clearing-house and as an agency to develop 
resources and direct action in this field. 

“We recommend, therefore, that the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction be 
asked to appoint this committee and that 
this committee be assembled and proceed to 
organize and publish and refine the findings 
of this conference ; and to seek ways of im- 
plementing this conference.” 


Salis SALES BON, LOPE ED 


ROSTER OF THE CONFERENCE 


A. John Bartky Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 
. Wesley Berry Principal, Modesto High School 
roy Bishop Professor of Education and Chairman Division, Los Angeles State 
College of Applied Arts and Sciences 
James M. Bradfield Associate Professor and Co-ordinator of Secondary Education, 
Sacramento State College 
Elbert Brooks hk om oe Arizona Education Association, High School Teacher, 
ucson 
California Teachers Association, Research Division 
Robert N. Bush Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University 
Richard L. Campion Superintendent, Alpaugh Unified School District 
Harold Cloer Stanford Sarre 
Ivan C. Crookshanks Superintendent and President, College of the Sequoias 
Erwin A. Dann Assistant Superintendent, Fresno Unified School District 
Curtis Davis Assistant Superintendent, San Jose City Schools 
George E. Dotson Assistant Superintendent, Long Beach Unified School District 
John W. Eckhardt Assistant Superintendent, Kern County Union High School 
C. E. Fishburn Director of Activities, Casa Grande, Arizona, High School 
H. H. Fisher Chairman, Hoover Library and Institute, Stanford University 
Richard Gahr Principal, Excelsior High School, Norwalk 
Leslie W. Ganyard Executive Secretary, Rosenberg Foundation, San Francisco 
Albert D. Graves Curriculum Evaluator and Professor of Education, Los Angeles 
State College 
District Superintendent, Carpinteria High School 
Director of Instruction, Alameda City Schools 
Herbert D. Gwinn Consultant, Secondary Education, State Department of Education 
Leslie W. Hedge Principal, Bakersfield High School 
E. M. Hinton Headmaster, Menlo School 
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Roland Ingraham 
Grant W. Jensen 
Anne Jewett 


Kenneth O. Johnson 
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Maude L. Knapp 
William B. Langsdorf 
Charles L. Lee 

Glen H. Lewis 

Frank B. Lindsay 


S. E. Torsten Lund 


Henry B. McDaniel 
Howard S. McDonald 


William N. McGowan 


Julian McPhee 
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W. Earl Sams 
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Acting Instructor, Stanford University 
Principal, Shafter High School ; 
— of Education and Physical Education, University of IIli- 


Principal ay oe High Schoo! 
tate College, lstienes of Education, Co-ordinator 

of Sec Education 

Director of Physical Education for Women, Stanford University 

Principal, Pasadena City College 

Director of Special Schools, Alameda County Schools 

Principal, Fullerton High School 

Chief, Division of Secondary Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education 

Associate Professor of Education, University of California at 
Berkeley 

Professor of Education, Stanford University 

reanien, Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sci- 
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Genssiaasit, Secondary Education, California State Department 

Education 

President, California Polytechnic College 

Professor of Secondary Education, Ohio State University 

Assistant Superintendent, Burbank Unified School System 

Consultant, Secondary Education, State Department of Education 

Professor of Education, Stanford University, and Director, Pa- 
cific Southwest Center, CPEA 

Principal, Burbank Senior High School 

Executive Secretary, California Independent Secondary Schools 

Co-ordinator of Secondary Education, Fresno County Schools 

Superintendent, Stockton Unified School District 

President, Ginn and Company 

Consultant, Secondary Education, California State Department of 
Education 

Consultant, Secondary Education, California State Department of 
Education 

Director, Field Services, Contra Costa County Schools 

Director, Illinois Curriculum Program 

Principal, Ventura Senior High School 

Consultant, Bureau of Educational Research, California State De- 
partment of Education 

Professor of Administration, San Francisco State College 

President, Humboldt State College 

California State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Director of Admissions, rm ef of California, Berkeley 

Principal, San Mateo High Schoo 

Professor of Education, Emeritus, Columbia University 

Assistant Superintendent, Contra Costa Junior College District 

Dean of Men, Fullerton Junior College 

Assistant Superintendent, Santa Clara County Schools 

Specialist in Administration, U.S. Office of Education 

Superintendent, Petaluma Schools 

Principal, Mira Costa High School, - Beach 

Principal, Armijo Union igh School 

Principal, San Rafael High School 

Principal, James Lick High School 





School Enrollment Again Reaches New High’ 


More than 34% million children and 
adults will be enrolled in the nation’s 
public and private schools and colleges 
during the 1952-53 academic year,” 
Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, said today. 

In releasing the annual enrollment 
estimates prepared by the Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Mr. 
Ewing said, “Schools and colleges 
throughout the United States will re- 
cord the highest total enrollment in his- 
tory—34,693,000. 

“This figure represents more than 
one-fifth of our country’s total popula- 
tion,” said Mr. Ewing. It reveals the 
vastness of American education and the 
important role our schools and colleges 
play in helping meet the needs of our 
people and our nation.” 


HIGH SCHOOLS INCREASE 95,000 


Reporting the 1952-53 enrollment 
estimates in detail and interpreting 
them, Earl James McGrath, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, said, “Public 
and private elementary schools this year 
will have approximately 1,600,000 more 
pupils enrolled than last year. The in- 
crease in number of secondary-school 
pupils will be 95,000.” 

Commissioner McGrath said that the 
nation would need 158,600 new teach- 
ers this fall to instruct additional num- 
bers of pupils to be enrolled, and to take 
care of normal turnover in teaching 
staff caused by teacher retirement, 
death, marriage, or change of position. 
Dr. McGrath added that the 158,600 
new teacher estimate did not take into 
consideration new teachers needed to 
replace substandard and emergency 
teachers, to relieve overcrowded classes 
and double sessions, or to enrich the 
curriculum by the addition of new sub- 
ject fields. 


* Press release from U.S. Office of Education, 
August 24, 1952. 


“We may expect to be about 52,600 
short of the number of new teachers 
needed in September 1952 to meet mini- 
mum demands,” said Commissioner 
McGrath. “We just haven’t been grad- 
uating enough teachers to fill the many 
thousands of positions which record ele- 
mentary-school enrollments are creat- 
ing. And the problem of teacher supply 
will be with us for some time because 
we can expect another stepup of 1,400,- 
000 in elementary-school enrollment in 
the fall of 1953, an increase of 1,200,000 
in the fall of 1954, and another rise of 
700,000 in 1955.” 


61% CLASSROOMS OVERCROWDED 


Commissioner McGrath continued, 
“These are startling statistics, but we 
must face reality. Our children are 
with us. Do we want to send them into 
overcrowded classrooms or into unsafe 
or insanitary schoolbuildings? Condi- 
tions are bad enough today but they 
may get worse. A national survey of 
school building needs being conducted 
by the U.S. Office of Education already 
reveals that we threaten the lives of 
thousands of our boys and girls daily 
by sending them into firetraps and un- 
safe structures. Sixty-one percent of 
the nation’s classrooms are over- 
crowded. One of every five pupils at- 
tends school in a building that does not 
meet minimum fire safety conditions. 
There has been an average of more than 
2,100 school fires per year over a 15- 
year period.” 

The Commissioner of Education said 
that we will need 53,000 new classrooms 
to take care of the 1952-53 enrollment 
increase. He further stated that during 
the 1950-60 period the nation will need 
600,000 new classrooms and related 
facilities in order to take care of public 
elementary- and secondary-school en- 
rollment increases and to catch up on 
the backlog of deferred construction. 
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In releasing the annual enrollment 
estimates prepared by the Office of Edu- 
‘cation, Commissioner McGrath urged 
our citizens not to forget that there 
still are large numbers of children not 
enrolled in any schools or classes. 

“Some of these are children of mi- 
gratory workers who travel from com- 
munity to community and state to state 
and frequently do not get to school. 
Others are those whose physical or 
mental affliction keeps them away from 
regular schools and classes. In addi- 
tion there are those who take advantage 
of loose state or local school-attendance 
laws. It is estimated that 160,000 chil- 
dren aged 7-13 years and 1,250,000 


School 


Elementary schools (including kindergartens) 
Public 
Private and parochial 


Residential schools for exceptional children 
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aged 14-17 years are not regularly en- 
rolled,” said the Commissioner. 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENT MAY DROP 


U.S. Office of Education estimates 
indicate a drop of 75,000 in college en- 
rollments this fall. The 1951-52 esti- 
mate was 2,225,000. For 1952-53 the 
estimate is 2,150,000. Effect of the 
Korean GI educational program will not 
be felt fully by institutions of higher 
education until 1953-54, the Office of 
Education predicts. 

Advance estimates of elementary, 
high-school and college enrollments for 
1952-53, as compared with those for 
1951-52, are as follows: 


Year 





1952-53 1951-52 


Model and practice schools in teacher-training institutions... . 


Federal schools for Indians 


Total elementary 


Secondary schools 
Public 
Private and parochial 


Residential schools for exceptional children 





Model and practice schools in teacher-training institutions and. 


preparatory departments of colleges 
Federal schools for Indians 


Total secondary 
Higher education 





Universities, colleges, professional schools, including junior: 


colleges and normal schools 


Total higher education 


Other schools 
Private commercial schools 


Nurse training schools (not affiliated with colleges and universi-- 


Grand totals 


2,150,000 
2,150,000 





2,225,000 


175,000 
85,000 





260,000 
33,121,000 


ote: These estimates include enrollments for the entire school or college year; they are not restricted to 


N 
the September enrollment alone. 





Teaching About the United Nations 


Editor’s note: In this issue of the Jour- 
nal, an increasingly popular UNESCO 
conference for high-school students is 
described. Each year the American 
Association for the United Nations con- 
ducts an essay contest among high- 
school students of this country. Full 
co-operation of school officials has al- 
ways been received. This year, how- 
ever, some superintendents found that 
teaching about the United Nations and 
participating in this contest had become 
a controversial issue. 

In California, according to a report 
by educational editor Benjamin Fine in 
the New York Times, Sunday, June 
29, 1952, “the opposition to the teach- 
ing about UNESCO or the United Na- 
tions showed its strongest force in Los 
Angeles. As a result of continued pres- 
sure, the Superintendent of Schools, 
Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, directed the 
teachers in the high schools not to par- 
ticipate in the United Nations essay 
contest.” Dr. Fine, in assessing the 
over-all picture, stated : 


“Within recent months bitter opposition 
has developed to the teaching of informa- 
tion about the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) or the United Nations in the 
schools and colleges of this country. 

“Some school systems have discarded the 
use of teaching materials relating to the 
United Nations or its specialized agencies 
because of highly vocal minority groups. 
Much of the growing opposition comes 
from super-patriotic organizations or criti- 
cal individuals. 

“These groups and individuals charge 
that the United Nations, or its educational 
branch, UNESCO, is subversive or tainted 
with atheism and communism. They main- 
tain that UNESCO is propagandizing for 
world government and, through revision of 
textbooks, is undermining nationalism. 

“Leading educators are deeply concerned 
over this trend. They see in it an extension 
of the “thought control” found in the in- 
creased censorship of textbooks. And they 
are concerned lest school teachers or ad- 
ministrators be so intimidated by the snip- 
ing at their curriculum that they will drop 
all teaching materials in international rela- 
tions.” 


The Education Committee of the 


American Association for the United 
Nations has issued a statement concern- 
ing this problem which the Journa! pre- 
sents herewith. R.N.B. 


ABOUT THE ASSOCIATION 


The aim of the American Association 
for the United Nations is to bring to the 
citizens of the United States a fuller under- 
standing of the principles and activities of 
the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies, so that our government with 
the support of the people may take wise 
and effective leadership in the world or- 
ganization. In this, our Association follows 
the tradition set by many organizations in 
the civic and good government field—the 
tradition that in a democracy sound govern- 
ment policy must be the outgrowth of an in- 
formed and interested citizenry. 

Because the future of the world will rest 
in time on the shoulders of the coming gen- 
eration, the American Association for the 
United Nations, through its Education 
Committee for School and College Activi- 
ties, lays great stress on the importance of 
educating our pores le concerning the 
United Nations and its Recialized Agen- 
cies. The Education Committee of the As- 
sociation does not attempt to promote any 
particular See or program of education 
about the United Nations. We seek rather 
to stimulate student interest in the United 
Nations and to supply factual material and 
teaching aids to those educational institu- 
tions which ask for information about the 
United Nations. 


THE STATEMENT 


At this time of world crisis, it is 
essential that all people in the United 
States, including the young people, 
have accurate and adequate information 
and clear understanding about the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. They should know what the 
world organization can do and cannot 
do under its present charter; what the 
United Nations has already achieved 
and what it is still trying to achieve ; its 
successes and its failures ; especially the 
relationship of the United States to the 
United Nations. The United States is a 
member of the United Nations, and it is 
not only the privilege but the duty of all 
teachers to give their students as much 
information about the United Nations 
as a reasonable allocation of time in 
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crowded school programs will permit. 
Clearly, courses in civics and history 
would be incomplete without some con- 
sideration of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. 

There is a strange attitude in some 
communities where objections have 
been raised to teaching about the United 
Nations. Such opposition to teaching 
about the United Nations, UNESCO, 
and the other specialized agencies is 
founded on misinformation, fear, and 
prejudice. Where these three menaces 
to our institutions exist, education is 
doubly needed, but we cannot expect 
the individual teacher to withstand, un- 
aided, the pressure of intolerance. It is 
the duty of all public-minded citizens 
to stand behind educators in their ef- 
forts to teach young people what they 
should know about the United Nations 
if they are to help build a world of peace 
and justice. 

An overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans acting through the Senate by the 
almost unanimous vote of 89 to 2 de- 
cided to join the United Nations. Those 
who oppose teaching about the United 
Nations, not the teachers, are out of 
step ; they, not the teachers, are the ones 
near to disloyalty. The narrow-minded 
isolationist, wedded to the past, seeks to 
weaken what the vast majority of his 
fellow citizens regards as the most es- 
sential means of protecting the inter- 
ests of this country and its people. By 
what right can an isolationist assert that 
he himself is loyal to the United States 
but that the supporter of the United 
Nations is shifting his loyalty to the 
United Nations? This is a democracy, 
and the vast majority of citizens sup- 
port the United Nations. 

Those who are afraid that the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization is going to step 
in and tell us how to run our schools, 
should learn more about UNESCO be- 
fore they accuse. The main objective of 
UNESCO is to encourage the kind of 
informed understanding which will lead 
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to international co-operation rather 
than conflict. It has no authority what- 
ever over the United States. UNESCO 
provides a clearinghouse for the ex- 
change of ideas among educators, scien- 
tists, and artists, but on no project, be it 
fundamental education, technical assist- 
ance, cultural exchange or revision of 
textbooks, does UNESCO even offer 
specific advice to a country, except at 
the request of that country. 

Those who are afraid of the United 
Nations itself and the impact which it 
may have on the United States, simply 
do not know about the United Nations. 
The United Nations is founded on vol- 
untary co-operation. While member 
nations are bound to further the prin- 
ciples of the charter, the United States 
can in no way be forced to take the 
recommendation of any organ or agency 
of the United Nations. The Security 
Council is the one body where manda- 
tory action may be taken on matters 
affecting international peace and secur- 
ity, but there the United States is pro- 
tected by its right to veto such action. 
All other specific commitments which 
may be worked out in the United Na- 
tions or its specialized agencies are in 
the form of agreements or treaties which 
cannot go into effect unless approved 
by member nations according to their 
constitutional processes. In the United 
States this means the signature of the 
President after a two-thirds vote of the 
United States Senate in the case of 
treaties or a majority vote of both 
houses of Congress on other measures. 

In this time of dangerous interna- 
tional cleavages, the United Nations is 
the most important forum in which 
pressure of world opinion can be 
brought to bear upon the Soviet Union, 
and in which co-operation with the 
Soviet Union can be brought. The 
United Nations, of course, admits rep- 
resentatives of Communist govern- 
ments, since its purpose is to find ways 
by which the various governments can 
live together peacefully in the world. 
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To condemn the United Nations be- 
cause there are Communists in it is 
simply to say that we refuse to deal 
with Communist states—except by 
war! Without compromising our own 
principles, the United States must get 
along with other states if possible, and 
the United Nations is the best means 
of doing this. 

Opinions will, of course, differ on 
whether the United Nations is adequate 
to perform its functions, whether the 
charter should be modified, whether its 
members could utilize to better advan- 


tage the opportunities which the United 
Nations presents. But surely such 
opinion will not provide a suitable basis 
for action unless everyone who partici- 
pates in making it is well informed 
about the United Nations. The United 
Nations and its specialized agencies are 
today facts in the world and they are 
important facts in the great issues of 
war and peace. As such, the rising gen- 
eration must understand these institu- 
tions. It is for this reason that the asso- 
ciation urges that appropriate attention 
be given this subject in the schools. 





Educational Television 


TV-Day—April 14, 1952. 

At 6 a.M., the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission opened undreamed 
of opportunities for education. It as- 
signed to 242 communities television 
channels for noncommercial educa- 
tional use. More than 100,000,000 peo- 
ple are within viewing range of the TV 
stations which can be established to use 
those channels. 

The FCC will begin processing appli- 
cations for noncommercial channels by 
July 1. 

It is now up to the educators in the 
communities which have been granted 
channels to organize for the construc- 
tion of TV stations and for program- 
ming. 

At a press conference held a few 
hours after the FCC assignment, mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television pointed out that— 


1. The FCC action provides a “firm” 
reservation of channels for education 
for one year. After that commercial 
interests may begin to apply for the edu- 
cational channels. 

2. Onus for developing educational 
television lies upon the big cities which 
have been given VHF channels—chan- 


nels already in use. These are Birming- 
ham, Phoenix, Tucson, Little Rock, 
Sacramento, San Francisco—Oakland, 
Denver, Jacksonville, Miami, Talla- 
hassee, Tampa-St. Petersburg, Savan- 
nah, Boise, Chicago, Des Moines, Iowa 
City, New Orleans, Boston, Duluth- 
Superior (Wisc.), Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, St. Louis, Missoula (Mont.), Las 
Vegas, Durham, Albuquerque, Santa 
Fe, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Portland, 
Pittsburgh, Charleston (S.C.), Mem- 
phis, Nashville, Amarillo, Dallas, El 
Paso, Houston, San Antonio, Salt Lake 
City, Seattle, Milwaukee, Laramie. 

3. In less thickly populated com- 
munities it may take from four to five 
years until the channels are utilized. 

4. Cost of building a TV educational 
station would average about $300,000 ; 
operation a year, about $200,000. 

President Arthur S. Adams of the 
American Council on Education com- 
mented upon the action of the commis- 
sion: “Television offers promise of be- 
ing one of the most effective methods 
for education ever devised. Educational 
institutions must now meet, in concrete 
terms, the challenge of using it so wisely 
as fully to justify the allocation of edu- 
cational channels. 
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Water Resources In California—-Part 1 


By AUBREY HAAN 


From some angles modern man seems 
a creature of astounding ignorance. 
Other people, specialists, perform hun- 
dreds of services for him for which he 
has no evaluative criteria. Even in so 
ordinary an aspect of his life as water, 
he often has no knowledge of its source, 
the governmental machinery involved 
in bringing it to him, nor the economics 
determining its cost to him. As he does 
less for himself and understands poorly 
what is involved in what others do for 
him, his sense of hapless drift is aug- 
mented. Yet in the face of such pov- 
erty of experience he is asked to per- 
form the perceptual miracle of knowing 
regions he will never see, understand- 
ing economics, politics and people he 
can learn of only indirectly. In regard 
to an interdependent and co-operating 
world he is in fact asked to make an 
emotional commitment to an ideal he 
cannot actuate. Only one who thor- 
oughly understands and co-operates in 
the full complexity of the locality can be 
secure enough and wise enough to sup- 
port a workable economic, political and 
social internationalism. Man must 
somehow recapture his lost sense of 
capacity to deal with the things that 
affect him—and this is the job of the 
community school. Furthermore, it is 
the job that it can do best. 

Such “localism” is provincialism to 
some. But it is easy enough to see that 
first perceptions must be completely 
adequate before the individual is asked 
to extend logically the evidence of his 
senses beyond his direct experience. 
As one never respects others unless he 
understands himself, he cannot respect 
other cultures unless he thoroughly 
knows his own and himself in it. 

The California water problem is a 
complex and interrelated one. Water, 
power, and land are California’s great- 
est issues, and they are not separable. 
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® A symposium on conservation educa- 
tion in the Journal last year reflected the 
increasing attention that is being given to 
this important problem in the schools. 
There is no more important resource than 
water in the arid western part of the 
United States. Around this topic may be 
discussed the whole development of Cali- 
fornia and the West. One of the most in- 
teresting articles to appear in the Journal 
ne ae was one ~ <p pd Haan in me 
relatively unknown field of oceanography. 
Dr. Haan has agreed to undertake the 
preparation of a series of studies of the 
various areas of California as they per- 
tain to water developments. These will 
appear over a period of several years. The 
plan is outlined by Dr. Haan in the intro- 
ductory section of his article. 


Professor Haan is a member of the 
staff in elementary education at San Fran- 
cisco State College. Prior to coming to 
San Francisco he was a member of the 
faculty of the University of Hawaii. Ear- 
lier he served as principal, University 
Training School, University of Utah. He 
received his doctorate in elementary edu- 
cation at Stanford University in 1941. 





Water is chosen as a point for focus 
first, because the use of it helps illus- 
trate the total complex; and second, 
because of the three issues, water will 
ultimately be the greatest limiting fac- 
tor in the growth of California, barring 
the development of fresh-water supplies 
from ocean sources. The water prob- 
lem is better stated as the getting to- 
gether of human and physical resources 
needed to get water on farm land, into 
rivers for navigation or recreation, be- 
hind dams for power, into factories for 
processing, into cities for domestic use, 
in reservoirs for flood control. The 
human problem is complex also: people 
with thorough knowledge of the re- 
sources; people who can communicate 
and can work effectively in various 
kinds of groups ; people whose attitudes 
are favorable to the basic value system 
of a democracy ; people who can derive 
security from the procedural emphasis 
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of an experimental approach. Getting 
these things into people is a bigger job 
than building all the dams in Central 
Valley. 

The Water Series is intended to fur- 
nish as much hard information about 
this single problem as space permits. 
It is also designed to suggest to teach- 
ers and community workers other ways 
of making a more direct approach to 
understanding the problems in each 
California basin. The series, tentatively 
planned to run two years, will include a 
study of the water problems of (1) Bay 
area, (2) Los Angeles-South Coast 
area, (3) Central Valley, (4) Central 
Coast (Salinas-Pajaro-San Benito), 
(5) North Coast (Trinity, Eel, Mad, 
Klamath), (6) Santa Ynez, (7) Im- 
perial Valley, and (8) San Diego basin. 

In the first article we have tried to 
set up the general problem. More spe- 
cific suggestions will appear in the 
articles devoted to each basin. 


CALIFORNIA WATER COMPLEX 


When I want water, I turn on the 
faucet, allegedly the ultimate in sim- 
plicity. My grandfather also found it 
simple: when he wanted water he 
primed the pump. But along with my 
water I become involved in some 
twenty-five to thirty factors affecting 
my water supply. As a citizen I cannot 
ignore any of the factors—they make up 
the inextricable California water com- 
plex. 

Most modern problems are like 
merry-go-rounds. We catch hold 
wherever we can instead of trying to 
work our way back to a beginning. 
Historical studies are helpful; they 
orient us to causes operating originally 
and give us a sense of reasonableness 
and continuity; they give us a chance 
to see why some people oppose or favor 
new proposals; but they do not obviate 
the current problem: where to get on 
the present merry-go-round. The water 
problem is like that. People who want 


to go back to a simple beginning and 
those who want to start all over again 
are equally unrealistic. 

Where do we get on? People are as 
good a place to begin as any—53 per- 
cent increase in population in one dec- 
ade in California where living-while- 
exploiting-natural-resources is a year- 
round pleasure. Here also conditions 
have been favorable to the use of the 
most modern technology in agricul- 
ture, lumbering, food-processing and 
petroleum-refining. The rapid changes 
in technology also cause rather swift, 
extensive changes in basic aspects of 
the economy: decline in citrus, boom- 
ing of cotton, less grain, more vege- 
tables. Imbedded in this flux of people 
and of technology is the problem of se- 
curity for the individual (adequate em- 
ployment) and stability of community 
life—the greater the number of people, 
the more difficult community relation- 
ships become. 

Rain falls very unequally over the 
state so that the maximum use of the 
land resource, industrialization and 
city development require a complex 
scheme for redistribution of water: the 
ever-expanding Central Valley Project. 
Surface-water distribution, retention 
and control get involved with the prob- 
lem of declining ground-water re- 
sources in many areas. Virtually all the 
waters of the state, above and below 
ground, have to be integrated in an 
over-all plan for their conservation. If 
all persons, agencies, and corporations 
involved in the use and control of water 
can work out together the policies and 
programs to be followed, this would be 
preferable to a public authority over all 
water, but it is difficult to see how, in 
view of our present techniques for 
working out such community policies, 
the latter can be avoided as a measure 
in the public interest. Over-all plans 
for water development must supplant 
the simpler doctrine of riparian rights, 
whereby the original use of water from 
a stream had superior claims to any 
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subsequent user. The over-all plans 
now considered guarantee the original 
users of equivalent water but perhaps 
from another source. This demand that 
each locality see itself in the total com- 
plex picture as well as retain its own 
sense of autonomy in civic affairs is 
hard to meet. We are not paying as 
much attention to our own affairs as 
citizens as modern public problems re- 
quire. Interested groups of various 
complexions attempt to do too much 
thinking for us. As our community or- 
ganization develops, we may be able to 
make some progress on the kind of gov- 
ernmental machinery and the kind of 
relationship each community has to an 
over-all water plan. We have not been 
attending as well as we would like to 
the responsibilities of the citizen in a 
democratic state, partly because these 
have become very involved. This com- 
plexity which gets in the way of most 
of us who try to perform our citizenship 
function is, of course, inescapable. We 
can move where there are fewer people 
—which is becoming more and more 
difficult every decade—but the truth of 
the matter seems to be that the rapidly 
increasing world population will make 
the preservation of a stable, democratic 
culture increasingly difficult every- 
where unless the individual’s concept of 
his role in one improves rather mark- 
edly. The decisions and machinery in- 
volved in such an ordinary problem as 
water illustrate this quite well. The 
even more basic problem of population 
restriction involves one in such a world- 
wide conflict of values that one hastens 
back to the relative simplicity of re- 
source conservation. 

As we said before, many factors must 
be taken into account in water planning. 
Land use capability studies necessarily 
precede or accompany such planning. 
Land use capability is further compli- 
cated by domestic and foreign eco- 
nomics determining what can be pro- 
duced for exchange. Forest programs 
must also be co-ordinated with water 


programs at least to the extent that 
watersheds are protected, dams are not 
silted full by erosion, and other aspects 
of forest and water programming are 
not in conflict. Of this complex, power 
is also an obvious function. The produc- 
tion of hydroelectric power is condi- 
tioned by the need for flood control, 
prevention of salt water intrusion, irri- 
gation requirements, preservation of the 
fish resource, and so forth. Water 
planning in California is inevitably a 
multiple use program. Agriculture, 
power, manufacturing, domestic water 
supply, pollution control, flood control, 
recreation, fisheries, and wildlife are 
nearly always involved. 

This is a problem of the cities as well 
as of the farms. The limit on California 
cities is set by water. The time is not 
yet, certainly. The Trinity, the Klam- 
ath, the Rogue, the Willamette and the 
Columbia still flow, although the peo- 
ple in those parts seem to have some 
plans for them. There are vague plans 
to bring coastal rivers south to the cities 
in aqueducts buried under the seas of 
the continental shelf. More people, in 
less space, with less to say about their 
community affairs? Bigger factories, 
with more unmanageable wastes, less 
interpersonal contact, more miles to 
commute, bigger aqueducts to the 
cities? Decentralization of industry 
and populations? Smaller communities 
with more awareness of other people, 
stability, responsibility? These are also 
parts of a water plan—or by-products 
of it. When you get on the modern 
economic merry-go-round you stay for 
the whole ride but you can choose the 
horse you want to ride. 

Thinking through the water problem 
is a job for schools as well as other com- 
munity agencies. Some like to think of 
the classical curriculum as presenting 
the student with difficult studies in the 
pursuit of which the learner develops 
power, but nothing in the classical cur- 
riculum equaled the difficulties of the 
water problem in California. Even the 
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specialist requires two years to famil- 
iarize himself with its intricacies before 
he can see it in all its interrelations. 
Let the person who likes difficulty in 
learning look to this! The difficulty of 
the classical curriculum lay more in its 
lack of meaning for the learner than in 
its intrinsic complexity. 

Broadly, the schools have three prob- 
lems to face in this regard: 
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1. Presenting the facts to California 
citizens 

2. Building attitudes favorable to co- 
operative community enterprise 

3. Giving students the techniques 
needed to work democratically in a 
modern community 


In the series to follow, we are con- 
cerned: with these three problems in 
different California basins. 





An Organization for Vice-Principals* 


“Are you frustrated? Does your upper 
lip curl when you look at American youth? 
Do you get acute attacks of indigestion 
when anyone mentions a school dance or 
athletic contest? Do you feel as if you were 
half fish and half foul? Have you learned 
to sing “The Vice-Principal Blues”? Do 


ae believe that teachers are people or —? 
Jho are you? 

“Then ‘ is obvious that you will want 
to join with us in an pir et meet- 
ing of the at Ag s on gaan 


evening at 6 arch 21, 1950. . 

Our purpose et be to take initial st 

set up the formation of the California Asso- 

ciation of High School Boys’ Deans and 

Vice-Principals.” 

Such was the invitation sent out two 
years ago by Charles Webster, who was 
then vice-principal at Burbank High 
School, and such was the origin of the 
present group of some thirty boys’ vice- 
principals and deans of high schools in 
Southern California who meet regu- 
larly to “talk shop.” The Association 
has been headed this year by Jim Peel, 
vice-principal at Mark Keppel High 
School of Alhambra. 

The idea for such an organization 
grew out of informal luncheon meetings 
of vice-principals in the Foothill League. 
The following are a few of the typical 
problems which have been discussed in 
these meetings : 


Merit system vs. detention system. 

Smoking on school grounds. 

Campus supervision, student or faculty con- 
trol? 


* Announcement received from Berry L, L. Bigser, 
vice-principal, Fillmore Union High Sc’ 


Firecrackers at school. 

School parking lots. 

Eligibility checking procedures. 

Keeping school grounds clean. 

Attendance procedures and problems. 

Work permits and continuation schools. 
How to handle cuts. _ 

Student clubs, insignia, etc. 

Tardiness. 

a a rallies—number, when sched- 


uled. 

Essay and other contests. 

Awards systems. 

Supervision of dances, athletic contests, 
plays, etc. 

Theories in counseling. 

Supervenen of oak instructional program. 

Disciplinary procedures. 

Parent-sttx ent relationships. 


The following are some of the fea- 
tures which tend to realize the motto 
of the group, “Minimum of fuss and a 
maximum of help,” and to make it one 
of the most unique organizations in ex- 
istence: (1) There are no dues, (2) 
there is never a speaker or other out- 
side program, (3) meetings start 
promptly and close on time, (4) every 
member is included in the discussion, 
(5) anyone is free to interrupt another 
at any time to ask questions or chal- 
lenge statements, (6) mealtime is in- 
cluded as discussion time, (7) members 
come on their own time and at their 
own expense, many of them from con- 
siderable distance, (8) actual school 
problems are considered and discussed ; 
inexperienced men learn from the older 
ones. 





A Critical Need for Critical Reading 


By DELWYN G. SCHUBERT 


The young generation of today is fac- 
ing a world where the survival of de- 
mocracy is partly dependent upon the 
skill of youth to discern truth from 
falsehood and good from evil. Students 
are too prone to accept anything in print 
as infallible. “I know it’s true because 

I read it” is a familiar refrain. It is ur- 

gent that we help students develop an 

ability to evaluate intelligently the mate- 
rial which they read. Here are some 
suggestions : 

1. Encourage students to check copy- 
right dates. Indicate the rapid ad- 
vance that has taken place in many 
fields during the last few years. What 
may have been true a short time ago 
does not always hold today. The 
following serve as examples: 

a) “Top speeds for all fighter craft 
do not exceed 500 miles per 
hour.” Copyright 1941. 

b) “The population of the United 
States totals 130,000,000.” Copy- 
right 1943. 

. Give students training in distinguish- 
ing between statements of fact and of 
opinion. Show that opinions are 
merely beliefs that cannot be sup- 
ported by objective evidence; and 
that facts, on the contrary, are capa- 
ble of being proved through cjective 
evidence. Use statements such as: 
a) Men make better legislators than 

women. (Opinion.) 

b) The majority of legislators. are 
men. (Fact.) 

c) California oranges are better than 
Florida oranges. (Opinion.) 

d) Oranges contain vitamin C. 
(Fact.) 

. Have students compare several 
sources of information. Select from 
a given field different authorities who 
contradict each other; or bring to 
class two newspapers or magazines 
of opposed political complexions and 
compare them. Strike up a discus- 
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® One important trend in secondary edu- 
cation is the increasing disposition of the 
high schools to accept responsibility for 
teaching reading, heretofore an aspect of 
education that was left largely to the ele- 
mentary school. Research studies have 
long demonstrated the close relationship 
between reading ability and success in 
school. This is, we believe, a healthy de- 
velopment. It seems sensible to recognize 
that skill in reading can be developed after 
students leave the sixth grade, or that they 
may need some specialized remedial assist- 
ance if they have not developed as well as 
they might have in this regard. An urgent 
reason for teaching critical reading to 
young persons today, with suggestions of 
practical techniques is presented by Del- 
wyn G. Schubert, who has previously con- 
tributed to the Journal. 

Dr. Schubert is assistant professor of 
education, Los Angeles State College of 
Applied Arts and Sciences, where he 
teaches professional and_ therapeutic 
courses in reading and several classes in 
Child Growth and Development. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree in Education at 
Northwestern University. 





sion as to why discrepancies exist. 
Exercises such as these will impress 
students that a critical reader does 
not accept the viewpoint of any one 
author as final. 

. Encourage students to talk back to 
the book. Students must learn to 
evaluate statements in the light of 
their previous knowledge and be- 
liefs. The good reader is always on 
his guard. He asks himself ques- 
tions such as “Does that make good 
sense?” “Is that possible?” 

. Have students investigate an author’s 
competence and possible prejudice. 
Students should learn to look at the 
title page or book cover for informa- 
tion pertaining to an author’s back- 
ground and experience. Checking 
the appropriate ““Who’s Who” and 
sampling the opinions of other au- 
thorities are also helpful in determin- 
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ing the reliability of an author. Fre- 
quently the preface is of value in giv- 
ing a clue as to an author’s purpose 
in writing. Bringing to class for 
study a number of advertisements or 
political speeches is an excellent way 
to train students to recognize preju- 
diced writings. 
. Encourage students to test state- 
ments for possible exceptions. Many 
authors make dogmatic and sweep- 
ing statements which do not hold 
under all circumstances. The follow- 
ing are suggestive of suitable drill. 
a) An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away. 
b) You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks. 
c) He who hesitates is lost. 


7. Train students to identify and be on 


the alert for various advertising and 
propaganda devices that are com- 
monly used to influence people. Stu- 
dents should be made aware of the 
needs to which writers of this kind 
appeal. Some of the most common 


are: (1) the social need—the desire 
to be accepted by the group by doing 
what it does ; (2) the ego need—the 
desire to feel important; (3) the 
physical need—comfort, food, rest, 
etc. ; (4) the desire for social and eco- 
nomic security; (5) the desire for 
excitement. Paragraphs like the fol- 
lowing might be used to sensitize 
students : 

Rideway is the car of tomorrow. 
It’s faster, it’s smoother, and more 
economical than any car manufac- 
tured. Sales are mounting by leaps 
and bounds. People from all walks 
of life are choosing this upper-class 
car. Be smart. Stay out in front. 
Buy the beautiful and economical ad- 
venture car of the future. Rideway. 


The foregoing suggestions may be of 
value in teaching students to be inde- 
pendent, critical readers which can do 
much in helping them become discrimi- 
nating and responsible citizens in a 
democratic society. 





CALIFORNIA JOURNAL RATES HIGH 


In Occupations, the monthly magazine of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Professor Clarence W. Failor, College of Education, University of 
Colorado in editing a section “You Might Like to Read . . .” which scans publica- 
tions for material that might be of interest to guidance workers, reports as follows 


in the May, 1952 issue on page 610: 


“It takes quite a long list to present, in approximate descending order, the 
educational journals which tend to carry articles of value. They are: NEA 


Journal, California Journal of Secondar 
College Record, Clearing House, School 


Education, School Review, Teachers 
xecutive, Education Digest, Junior Col- 


lege Journal, School Life, College and University, High School Journal, Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, Nation’s Schools, Phi 
Delta Kappan, Harvard Educational Review, and Educational Record.” 





Current Materials of Interest 


© A Resource Unit, “The People Ver- 
sus Inflation,” has been prepared upon 
recommendation of secondary-educa- 
tion leaders by the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization for use in secondary schools 
this fall. It may be obtained through 
Office of Public Information, OPS, 
Washington 25, DC. 

The unit is in two parts, “Content 
Material” and “Teaching Aids.” The 
content material was prepared by 
George Katona, Program Director of 
the Survey Research Center and Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Psychology at 
the University of Michigan, in collabo- 
ration with Albert Lauterbach, Profes- 
sor of Economics at Sarah Lawrence 
College, and members of the Survey 
Research Center Staff of the University 
of Michigan. The teaching aids were 
prepared by Dr. Julian C. Aldrich, Pro- 
fesssor of Education at New York Uni- 
versity, in collaboration with Edythe J. 
Gaines, of the New York City Public 
Schools, and John Bowman Clemn, so- 
cial-studies teacher in Bentley School, 
New York City. 


e A Teacher's Packet on Korea, con- 
taining twenty pieces of material, is 
available from the Korean Pacific Press, 
Washington Bureau, 1620 Eye St., 
Washington 6, D.C. The Packet con- 
tains articles on Korean folk tales, folk 
songs, religion, education, economics, 
land reform, the flag, the alphabet, etc. 
Included in it also are three pamphlets : 
“Fifty Facts on Korea,” “Korea To- 


day,” and “Our Fighting Heart” (the 
story of the Korean armed forces). 


e Education for All American Y outh is 
brought up to date. A new chapter has 
been added to that famous classic, “Ed- 
ucation for All American Youth.” It is 
chapter 10, and is entitled “Education 
for All American Youth Moves For- 
ward.” It includes accounts of innova- 
tions in high-school programs developed 
since 1947. Included are new practices 
in guidance activities, current conditions 
in school-community relations, and de- 
velopments in school curriculum and vo- 
cational education. 

Addition of this chapter gives the re- 
vised volume a touch of recency and 
added punch. The entire book is now 
called “Education for All American 
Youth — A Further Look.” The new 
edition is available from the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. $2.00. 


e Charts and Graphs depicting the con- 
dition of the American economy are 
available free of charge to teachers and 
administrators. 

These authentic, unbiased materials 
are now being distributed to over 20,000 
educators by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

Address inquiries for these “Road 
Maps of Industry” to the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 





The Community Is a Current Material 


By KATHARINE DRESDEN 


Wat are Current Materials? We 
who have been working with the Cur- 
rent Materials Project since 1946* are 
being asked this question more and more 
frequently as more and more teachers 
become aware of the urgent necessity of 
a Current Materials program in the 
schools. We, too, asked this question 
and answered it: “But what, then, are 
these current materials with which we 
are concerned? A sound classification of 
the bases of such activities must be 
functional rather than physical. They 
include whatever will lead to the under- 
standing of current problems. Thus, for 
the Council members, current materials 
include — beyond newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and such fugitive source matter as 
pamphlets and advertising brochures— 
such things as excursions and field trips, 
community activities, expert personnel 
brought into class, radio broadcasts, and 
television among numerous others. It is 
well to keep this definition in mind : for 
the members of the Council, current ma- 
terials include any and all procedures 
whereby the adult secures his knowledge 
of what is going on.””* 

Since then we have continued to work 
with Current Materials. The southern 
group and the Bay area group of pro- 
jectors have been working intensively 
with TV as a Current Material. They 
are trying out techniques for using TV 
in the classroom, for developnig pro- 
grams which use pupil talent, for evalu- 
ating programs and raising pupil stand- 
ards for programs. Other teachers are 
sharpening up their own techniques or 
developing more adequate ones within 
the areas described in the book. The 
northern group have been particularly 
active in extending the Current Ma- 

1 For details of this project see California Journal 
of Secondary Education for January 1948, November 


1948, December 1950, articles by Ruth McGuire, 
Lucien Kinney, Katharine Dresden. 


® Kinney, L. and Dresden, K. Better Learning 
Through Current Materials, Stanford = 1952. 





e The use of current materials in the 
classrooms of secondary schools today is 
recognized as one of the hallmarks of ef- 
fective teaching. The concept of “current 
materials” is an expanding one as Dr. 
Dresden points out in her article “The 
Community Is a Current Material.” The 
Journal is pleased to have this report which 
coincides with the publication of a revised 
edition of the popular book published by 
Dr. Dresden and Dr. L. B. Kinney, Better 
Learning Through Current Materials, 
Stanford University Press, 1952. 

Dr. Dresden is Associate Professor of 
Education, Chico State College. Prior to 
coming to California she was a social- 
studies teacher and counselor in the public 
schools of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. She re- 
ceived her B.A. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Wisconsin, and the Ed.D. de- 
gree from Stanford University in 1949, 





terials approach to other teachers, par- 
ticularly those in the elementary 
schools.* 

But in all sections there has been a 
heightened interest and an increased 
activity in the community as a Current 
Material. We find excellent use being 
made of the community as a source of 
Current Materials: Current magazines 
are being donated for articles, for pic- 
tures, for a wide variety of activities. 
Officials, professional people, tradesmen 
are offering their services to explain 
their office, their profession, or their 
trade to the pupils in the school. In- 
dustries and offices of government are 
conducting study trips through their 
plants and offices for the pupils. They 
are making teaching films and film strips 
available to them, pictures, pamphlets, 
exhibits, and charts. Service clubs, 
churches, and lodges are making it pos- 
sible for pupil talent to have an audience 
before which to perform or show its 
creations. 

* Details are given in “Research in Current Ma- 
terials in the Elementary School” by Katharine Dres- 


den in an early issue of California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education, 
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Thus, the Current Materials found in 
the community are being used more 
widely. Project teachers are using them 
more wisely. They are finding a variety 
of ways of using them, they are discover- 
ing additional ones to use, they are con- 
cerned with the evaluation of each as 
a source of information and as a tech- 
nique of instruction. This is being re- 
ported in the professional journals.* In 
Better Learning Through Current Ma- 
terials, we tell of classes of Virginia 
Mabey in Pittsburg, of Anne Bigler in 
Sequoia, of Evelyn McCloy in San Jose, 
of Harold Grande in San Dieguito, and 
of similar activities of other participants. 

There is, however, another aspect, 
equally if not more important, which 
has been generally neglected by the pro- 
fession-at-large. That is, pupil partici- 
pation in the community. San Jose 
youth embarked on the enormous cam- 
paign of getting every voter registered, 
Santa Paula youth made an occupa- 
tional survey for the use of local indus- 
try and their own enlightenment. Se- 
quoia youth instituted a clean-streets 
program. Corona youth undertook to 
present all sides of controversial issues 
to adult organizations that asked for 
their help. All of the classes in Kearney 
High School in San Diego participated 
in landscaping the school grounds: me- 
chanical drawing classes drew the 
plans, art classes worked on color com- 
binations, science classes advised on 
climate and soil, speech and music 
classes raised needed funds, everyone 
dug, seeded, rolled, and planted. There- 
after, everyone was proud of his school 
grounds and became responsible for 
their neatness. 

These are but partial studies, partial 
contributions. Ramona Brown, a 
teacher in the project, was seeking, like 
all good teachers, “a vital classroom ex- 
perience, organized for pupil participa- 
tion in the life of the community,”® for 


_ Consult Education Index for many references 
in current periodicals. 


5 Kinney and Dresden. Better Learning Through 
Current Materials, page 1. 
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her ninth-grade pupils. She discussed 
the community with them to find out 
what they knew about it. It took only 
a few questions to ascertain that they 
knew little about it, though they thought 
they knew much, and that they were full 
of typical adolescent complaints about 
their community. 

“What can we do to develop a better 
community?” questioned Miss Brown. 
Thus she set up the problem. ‘Thus 
she gave youth an opportunity to voice 
its wonderful creed of right for the sake 
of right, good for the sake of good, and 
pure justice. Thus she took the first 
step in making use of this great asset of 
the adolescent in community participa- 
tion. To the community he could con- 
tribute the full vigor born of his con- 
viction, and in the doing, he could be 
sobered a little by reality—brought a 
step nearer to adulthood. Assent from 
the class was a go-ahead signal for 
teacher-pupil planning. Together, they 
selected the areas that needed studying. 
A special committee, spontaneously or- 
ganized, withdrew to the library to sur- 
vey available material or studies made 
by other people in other places. Another 
spontaneous committee went to work on 
a challenging bulletin board. A care- 
fully chosen committee conferred with 
school authorities on the advisability of 
such a study, time available for study 
trips or resource speakers, co-operation 
of other personnel, legal limitations, and 
similar details. 

The next day the British film “Near 
Home’*® was shown, the areas to be 
studied were definitely selected, and 
committees set up. The remainder of 
the week was spent in planning and col- 
lecting basic information. By Friday, 
enough had been accomplished for the 
chairmen to meet together with Miss 
Brown to iron out problems, correct 
misconceptions, allocate overlappings 
but, particularly, to plan the best method 
for each committee to share its findings 
with classmates. 


® Near Home, International Film Bureau, 1946. 
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The committee on topography pre- 
pared large maps for display purposes 
and small ones for each pupil. The com- 
mittee on government had arranged for 
the class to take over the governing of 
the city for a day. The committee on 
people had invited representatives of 
various groups to appear before the class 
on a panel, The committee on industry 
had arranged a trip through the indus- 
tries to be conducted by the secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. And so on. 
The planning committee scheduled the 
program, and the chairmen returned to 
their respective groups to complete their 
plans. 

As research and sharing and replan- 
ning progressed, Miss Brown became 
increasingly aware of a growing, under- 
lying tension. Problem solving is ten- 
sion releasing ; the unit had started with 
a problem ; now it was time to return to 
it for analysis. The class became a com- 
mittee-of-the-whole under teacher lead- 
ership. “With what problem did we 
start our study?” “What can we do to 


develop a better community?” remem- 
bered some. “And we're just learning 
things about it,” complained others. 
“This ought to be done,” “Wish we had 
that,” “Things aren’t right,” they con- 


tinued. “Let’s do something!” was 
finally heard and challenged with 
“What?” “Well, we could...” First 
answers were man-sized, but Miss 
Brown helped the students to personal- 
ize the “we.” Now the sharing of re- 
search took a new direction. 

Suggestions for activity accompanied 
each committee presentation, and many 
were acted upon. Some older boys be- 
came volunteer firemen, some pupils 
helped in service organizations, school 
government was toned up. But at the 
age of fourteen, small contributions be- 
come infinitesmal, and enormous ones 
alone are worthy of consideration and 
effort. So the culminating activity had 
to be planned accordingly. 

Community Day was planned. It was 
in the spring. On Friday evening the 
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class presented its findings and recom- 
mendations before a crowded com- 
munity meeting — crowded because of 
pre-activity. The situation had been 
presented to the entire school, and the 
co-operation of all was gained. Parents 
and community leaders had been en- 
thused. Feature stories in the news- 
paper and over the radio had spread the 
word. 

On the big evening, freshmen and 
sophomores were ushers and managed 
a nursery and playroom for babies and 
for little children. Every corner of the 
village had been photographed, every 
activity charted — these were displayed 
on every wall. One entire wall of the 
corridor had a community map painted 
on it in inch-wide black paint. Every 
building was there, every school child 
was designated, topography was shown 
by shading. The panel included pupils 
plus the president of the school board 
and the mayor. The sociologist from 
the neighboring college had been invited 
as mediator as he had no ego-involve- 
ment and had a technical background 
that made possible a reasoned approach. 

Formal, panel presentation gave the 
picture — this is what we have. The 
sociologist threw it against the national 
background. Then, this is what we 
want. The sociologist invited the audi- 
ence to contribute. An overhead projec- 
tor made it possible for all to see the list 
as the recorder prepared it. It was di- 
vided into immediate and long-range 
tasks. The mayor proclaimed the mor- 
row to be Community Work Day. The 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
grouped the audience into cleanup com- 
mittees, youth center committees, and 
sO on. 

Saturday was a day of work. In the 
evening a potluck supper, and at night 
community dancing. Thus high-school 
boys and girls were inducted into man- 
hood and womanhood in an American 
democracy. 

* * * 


Miss Brown taught in a small school 





in which there was no question about 
the meaning of community, for within 
the school district were possible the 
face-to-face relationships which char- 
acterize community. It was also the po- 
litical unit which to some people, is 
synonymous with community. In Chico 
High School pupils are transported from 
35 miles away. MacArthur pupils come 
from four political units and the ranges, 
pits, and forests in between. In Point 
Loma High School are boys and girls 
from both extremes of socioeconomic 
levels and everything in between, but 
each living in its own little section and 
each section further divided by distinc- 
tions of national origin — Northern 
European, Southern, the Far East, and 
many others. Community in each of 
these schools means something different. 

But we must start with the child 
where we find him. We start with his 
community, a community of face-to-face 
relationships. He lives in many of them 
—his neighborhood, his shopping area, 
his church, his youth group, his school. 
We examine each, study its make-up, its 
characteristics ; then we study its rela- 
tionship to the other communities of 
which he is a part. Gradually, com- 
munity is expanded to the whole city, or 
county, still at a face-to-face level, still 
direct experiential learning. In one or 
another of the primary communities the 
pupils make a contribution. They un- 
dertake the responsibility of cleaning up 
a neighborhood park, they see the coun- 
cil about adequate play areas for the 
children or about controlling traffic. 
Then they are ready for a wider ex- 
perience — getting everyone in town 
registered, getting the school bond 
passed, furnishing information to or- 
ganizations. 

Beyond this, community becomes 
vicarious. Pupils learn about the state 
from reading, seeing pictures, hearing 
lectures. Only occasionally do they 
come to know it at first hand. But when 
they do have the opportunity to visit the 
Capitol or Yosemite or Shasta Dam or 
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the state university they know how to 
learn from them. So, too, on the national 
and international level. Through vicar- 
ious learning community may become 
the nation or the world. When they hear 
London Again Suite on a recording, 
London becomes their community. 
When they read of Nicaragua in Life, 
Nicaragua becomes their community. 
Wher they buy defense bonds they are 
participating in American citizenship, 
when they ship books to foreign schools 
they are participating in world citizen- 
ship. 

And where does this belong in school ? 
Eleanor Edmiston’s pupils make posters 
in art classes for their own school cor- 
ridor and cafeteria, then for the city 
flower show, then for a national poster 
contest. Jack Totheroh’s pupils in 
senior problems made a study of local 
occupations that was part of a regional 
study. It may be a part of any class 
or of every class. A survey of the situa- 
tion in the local ‘community may be the 
initiation of a unit on health, on litera- 
ture, on typewriting, on any subject. Or 
the culmination of any unit may be a 
contribution to the community—a public 
performance by the drama and music 
classes, some landscaping by the science 
or agriculture classes, articles for the 
local papers by English and social- 
studies classes, drives and campaigns by 
all classes. 

One aspect of community as a Current 
Material may constitute somewhat of a 
problem — how is the new teacher to 
learn enough about the community to 
lead a study of it? To forestall this prob- 
lem, all students at Chico State College 
make community surveys as part of their 
program of preparation for teaching. 
Then they work with a youth group in 
the community. Many of the students 
do their student teaching in off-campus 
locations, living in the community and 
making a study of it as part of their stu- 
dent-teaching assignment. Thus they 
are prepared to look at a new community 
before they come into it, they know 
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where to look, what to look at, and from 
whom to seek information. 

Principal John Lucas hires his teach- 
ers in Los Molinos on a twelve-month 
basis. The month of August is spent in 
community orientation following a pre- 
arranged program of getting acquainted 
with people and places. Other com- 
munities have similar but shorter pro- 
grams. Ruth Alison started out by 
stating her problem to her class, “I am 
new in town. What should I know about 
it?” Facetious response was turned to 
serious suggestion, debate arose, the 
class found there was much that they 
did not know. So teacher and pupils to- 
gether learned. They listed the areas in 
which they needed information and they 
listed the possible sources of this infor- 
mation. They learned how to learn from 
reports, graphs, photographs, inter- 
views, antiquities. They took study trips 
around the school and in the immediate 
neighborhood during a class period. 
Those who could, took late afternoon, 
evening, and a Saturday trip to more 
distant areas. They drew their material 
together into a common report with 
graphs, charts, pictures to be filed in the 
school and in the community library. 
They wrote running accounts for the 
local newspaper. They reported to the 
Chamber of Commerce. And they drew 
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up a list of recommendations for the 
school trustees and for the common 
council. Miss Alison learned about the 
community. 
O12 Me A® 

Thus the community becomes a Cur- 
rent Material — it is that from which 
youth will continue to learn after he has 
left his formal schooling. We, in the 
schools, have a responsibility for teach- 
ing him how to learn from his com- 
munity, the possible sources of infor- 
mation, the importance of his contribu- 
tion to the community. As the trades- 
man must serve an apprenticeship and 
the professional man an internship, so, 
too, must youth learn the task of full 
citizenship. In the school he learns 
about citizenship, the school helps him 
to participate in socially useful, neces- 
sary, important tasks. These are tasks 
at his level of ability, in co-operation 
with adults, under the guidance of 
adults. Successfully completed, they 
lead to other more complex, more re- 
sponsible tasks. Then at twenty-one 
years of age he is ready to assume the 
full responsibilities of adult citizenship, 
to vote, to hold office, to support and to 
defend his country. He is, because of 
his experience in school with Commu- 
nity as a Current Material, a contribut- 
ing member of his community. 





ARE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS GETTING LAZIER? 
More than 1,500,000 high-school pupils hold jobs after school hours. In 1940, 


the total was only 300,000. 


Employment of adolescents in industry—The number of minors 14 to 18 years 


of age employed full or part time in non-agricultural pursuits rose from 418,000 
in 1940 to two million in 1945, at the peak of the industrial expansion in World 
War II. Whereas in 1940 only 67,000 children under 16 years of age were working, 
mainly part time, the figure had risen to 550,000 in 1945. In April, 1950, there were 
1,337,000 children 14 to 18 years old in non-agricultural employment. Some of these 
children had left school to go to work, while others were working part time in 
addition to school. There are today two million less young persons 14 to 19 years 
of age than there were in 1940. The potential of youth population will reach its 
oueet point in 1952 and will not increase significantly until 1958.—The American 





BOOK REVIEWS 


TEACHING SECONDARY 
ENGLISH 
John J. De Boer, Walter V. Kaulfers, 


Helen Rand Miller. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951, pp. 427. 


Teaching Secondary English is writ- 
ten for teachers, administrators, and 
curriculum workers who are interested 
in English in the secondary schools. The 
authors emphasize the place of English 
and its curriculum in the present time 
of change and the contributions of recent 
research related to the several aspects of 
the subject. Their point of view is that 
language as a means of communication is 
indispensable to the needs of the individ- 
ual as a well-adjusted, thinking member 
of society and, in turn, to the needs of 
that society. The teacher of language, 
then, has an important role in training 
our youth. 

In tracing the “changing aims in Eng- 
lish,” the authors show how the empha- 
sis in the teaching of English has shifted 
from mastery of subject matter to trying 
to meet the needs of youth. They sug- 
gest that both the purpose and the means 
of teaching boys and girls to speak and 
write effectively are to show the stu- 
dents the importance of communication 
in everyday life and to do so by drawing 
upon the students’ lives and the function 
of language in their community. The 
authors offer many practicable sugges- 
tions for relating the students’ speaking 
and writing to life rather than to iso- 
lated academic exercises. 

The chapters on “The Evidence on 
the Teaching of Grammar” and “How 
to Teach Grammar and Usage” present 
a convincing review of the research on 
the teaching of grammar and include 
suggestions on teaching grammar in 
accord with the findings. The authors 
have marshaled objective evidence prov- 
ing that the most strenuous teaching of 
formal grammar alone does not help stu- 
dents to write better sentences and to 
clarify their meaning with proper use of 
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punctuation. 
state that: 


Not a single objective investigation into 
the teaching of formal grammar has pro- 
duced evidence of improvement in the use 
of language greater than that commonly 
achieved by students of like age and ability 
who receive guided practice in speaking 
and writing without recourse to grammati- 
cally phrased rules, diagraming, parsing, 
nomenclature drill, or formal sentence 
analysis (p. 61). 


In summarizing, they 


Lest the neophyte then be left frustrated 
by this broadside against what is com- 
monly taught in formal grammar, the 
authors suggest an allocation of the de- 
tails of functional grammar that might 
be taught in each year of high school. 
Of special importance is the outline that 
emphasizes the language skills to be 
learned rather than the grammatical 
topics to be covered. 

The chapter on teaching grammar 
and usage advocates teaching the lan- 
guage skills without resorting to gram- 
matical nomenclature and “specialized 
grammatical procedures.” To replace 
these traditional methods, the authors 
recommend nontechnical methods of 
improving the students’ use of language 
that depend upon the principles of mean- 
ing and of learning by examples and 
application. A section on teaching Eng- 
lish as a second language should be of 
particular interest to teachers in Cali- 
fornia and the Southwestern states. 

If language is basic to communication 
in a democracy, then students must 
realize that clarity of meaning is basic 
in learning and using language. Accord- 
ingly, the authors recommend that 
semantics be considered a “Common 
Learning.” In justifying this emphasis, 
they state that : 

Where no action is contemplated, minor 
distortions of reality regarding things or 
events are usually harmless and, in the 
hands of effective speakers and writers, 
form the basis of much of the world’s best 
poetry and humor. Where such distortions 
concern human beings and affect our atti- 


tudes or actions toward them, however, the 
misuses of language can, by their cumula- 
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tive effect, lead to such destructive menaces 
to human welfare as race riots, savage 
treatment of the insane, sadistic punishment 
of delinquency regardless of causes, 
even world wars (pp. 115-16). 


Teachers and others interested in the 
development of curricula and courses of 
study for English will profit from the 
materials and analyses presented in the 
chapters entitled “English in the Uni- 
fied Studies Course,” “Designing the 
Curriculum in English,” and “Evaluat- 
ing Growth in English.” There are 
other up-to-date chapters on “Mass 
Media of Communications” and “Au- 
dio-Visual Aids in the English Class- 
room.” And the chapter on “Reading 
and Listening Abilities” is practical in 
the generalizations about the nature of 
reading and in the suggestions for the 
teaching of reading. 

The chapters on the teaching of litera- 
ture are disappointing. The point of 
view is that literature is related to hu- 
man needs and contributes also to an 
understanding of peoples in other lands. 
Apparently, aesthetics is to be disre- 
garded. Our major concern is with 
problems of human beings. Although 
the rest of the book stresses the impor- 
tance of language, in the chapter on 
“Literature for Human Needs” the 
authors, except for a passing comment 
upon Shakespeare’s language, ignore the 
language of literature. Furthermore, to 
exemplify the emphasis of the rest of the 
book, the authors should have explicitly 
demonstrated in the chapters on litera- 
ture how selections can be organized 
around unifying themes that are signifi- 
cant to adolescents. 

In telling us how to discuss literature 
with students, the authors indulge in 
some nonsense and contradictory advice. 
We are told to select literature that has 
“human value.” But in discussing these 
selections with boys and girls we must 
avoid the very aspects that may be most 
meaningful to these students. And on 
page 208 we are advised not “to force 
books” upon a student or “he probably 


will not like them.” On page 227, how- 
ever, we learn that high-school students 
apparently like A Tale of Two Cities, 
“a novel they might not read by them- 
selves, and it is one they are glad to have 
read.” 

For teachers, student teachers, and 
administrators who seek help on teach- 
ing the English language, on construct- 
ing a course of study for English, and 
on evaluating the teaching of English, 
I recommend Teaching Secondary Eng- 
lish. 


ALFRED H. GROMMON 
Stanford University 


ONE SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATOR’S PHILOSOPHY : 
ITS DEVELOPMENT 

Frank E. S ye Rd York: Exposi- 

tion Press, 1982, p. 3 

Prospective ie should not let the 
title of Dr. Spaulding’s latest book 
frighten them. One School Adminis- 
trator’s Philosophy is not likely to be 
required reading for Educational Phil- 
osophy 1. Since an early excursion into 
the intricacies of Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason, the author admits that he 
has not “soared into those stratospheric 
regions of ambitious, fuzzy thinking.” 

What the reader can expect is a folksy, 
down-to-earth tale of the formative 
years of one of the living deans of Amer- 
ican public education. Until his retire- 
ment seventeen years ago, Dr. Spauld- 
ing had devoted more than forty years 
to education. After serving as superin- 
tendent in smaller cities for twenty-two 
years, he accepted a similar position in 
Cleveland in 1917. Leaving that city in 
1920, he went to Yale University. There 
he organized the department of educa- 
tion and served as its chairman until 
1935. 

With this productive, professional 
period of his life the book is not con- 
cerned. The author traces the first 
twenty-eight years of one Frank Ells- 
worth Spaulding, born in Dublin, N.H., 
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during the administration of Andrew 
Johnson. As he unwinds the intimate 
details of his early life, he emphasizes 
the forces which led him to the accept- 
ance of what he calls his individualist 
philosophy. 

The most important determinants of 
his evolving views, he says, were his 
own experience, his appraisal of that ex- 
perience, and reflective thinking on his 
own. Objecting to being pinned as an 
eclectic, he insists that he never con- 
sciously selected and adopted as his own 
any item from other philosophies. 

Indeed, the first fifteen years of his 
life were the most important ones in the 
development of his philosophy. Half 
the book details the life of a boy in a 
small, late nineteenth-century New 
Hampshire town where the simple vir- 
tues of independence, hard work, and 
common sense were the guides to a 
happy life. His continued strong ac- 
ceptance of these virtues reveals itself 
in every chapter. 

Not only was life in such circum- 
stances happy, writes Spaulding, but it 
was also educative in a very real sense. 
To understand one’s own world, he says, 
is the utmost extent of a person’s real 
understanding. And at fifteen Frank 
Spaulding understood his world. His 
homely reminiscences almost lead the 
reader to understand it. Intimate in- 
volvement with the people and events 
of his small world were the chief vehicles 
of this understanding. Relatively little 
was contributed — and here he indicts 
many schools of yesteryear and today— 
by his formal schooling in Dublin dis- 
trict and high schools. 

Several types of readers will enjoy 
this book. The casual reader interested 
in Americana will become acquainted 
with or relive, depending on his age, the 
life of rural Americans in a time long 
past. Struggling doctoral candidates 
will appreciate the long story of Spauld- 
ing’s battle for the coveted degree at the 
University of Leipzig and will learn 
painlessly in the process much about 


comparative education. Educators 
everywhere will read with interest this 
description of one man’s education in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
More important, the author’s insistence 
that every person has a philosophy on 
which he bases his actions will encourage 
teachers and administrators to take a 
measure of their own philosophic posi- 
tions. 

Joun M. BRACKEN 

‘ 292 Carolina Lane 
Palo Alto, California 
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